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A TRIBUTE TO LOUIS P. FUHR- 
MANN 


At the funeral service of Hon. Louis P. 
Fuhrmann, ex-mayor of Buffalo, New York, 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., long his pri- 
vate secretary and intimate friend, re- 
called the great interest that Mr. Fuhr- 
mann had always shown in the Universalist 
Church and its faith, describing the un- 
usual expression of that interest when, 
during a session of the New York State 
Convention at Grace Church, he enter- 
tained the entire body of clerical and lay 
delegates at a banquet, with Drs. Hall, 
Betts, Powers, Atwood, McCollester, and 
others as speakers. Dr. Sayles paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Fuhrmann: 

“Louis P. Fuhrmann was _ pre-emi- 
nently a courageous man. Fear had no 
place in his heart. He was always glad 
to listen patiently to everything and every- 
body. Nevertheless, he formed his own 
opinions and ruggedly adhered to them 
regardless of personal popularity. He 
dared to stand by his convictions: What- 
ever mistakes he made were his own and 
he always accepted responsibility for them. 

“Louis P. Fuhrmann was an honest 
man, honest in his thought and honest in 
his deeds. I knew him as few other men 
could know him, and I never knew him 
to swerve from the highest standards of 
duty and integrity; never knew him to doa 
low, mean thing in all my eight years 
association with him. 

“Louis P. Furhmann was an intelligent 
man. 
in the school of hard knocks, that region 
above all other where men are men and 
not something less. His mind was full 
of progressive ideas and he was phenom- 
enally successful in co-operatively making 
them realities. In public life he spent no 
time in boasting of what he was going to 
do; he was satisfied in getting things done, 
leaving others to praise or blame. 

“Louis P. Furhmann was unique in his 
human qualities. Everybody who knew 
him loved him because he himself was 
lovable. Nobody ever appealed to him 
for help in vain. The sick, the poor, the 
unlucky and friendless were blessed by his 
benefactions. In early life he learned that 
the coin of this realm can not be tender in 
any other. He made a fortune during his 
lifetime and without publicity gave more 
than half of it away. Some may say that 
a man who does that is a fool. If that be 
so he was one of God’s fools, and did not 
die—such fools never die—unloved, un- 
wept, and unremembered. 

“The charm of Louis P. Furhmann’s 
life was kindness—kind in his home, kind 
to those who had business relations with 
him, kind in public office, kind to those in 
joy, kind to those in grief—there were no 
boundaries to his kindness. All colors, 
races, creeds, conditions, knew his kindly 
spirit. Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, churched and unchurched, black 
and white, young and old, chestnut vender 


His wisdom was principally learned ¢ 


and merchant, bootblack and _ banker, 
junk-dealer and professional man, all had a 
place in his inclusive heart. It could not 
have been otherwise, for his favorite 
sentiment was: 


“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this old world needs.’ 


“Throughout the city of Buffalo to-day 
the people are tenderly, feelingly, speaking 
of Louis P. Fuhrmann’s worth and char- 
acter. They sense that ‘there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel,’ 
that a good husband and father, a good 
neighbor and a good citizen, has passed 
from mortal sight. This is the everlast- 
ing truth—he that is dead still liveth. 
His memory is already embalmed in our 
hearts and will be enshrined there for- 
ever.” 

* * 


HENRY H. METCALF IS NINETY 


Henry Harrison Metcalf, oldest news- 
paper writer in New Hampshire and the 
next to the oldest member of the New 
Hampshire bar, reached his ninetieth 
birthday April 8, at his home in Concord. 

His children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren were with him for the day, 
and he received many messages of con- 
gratulation from all parts of the state and 
country, including one from the dean of 
the University of Michigan, where he 
received a degree in the law school in 1865. 

He was the guest of honor at the regular 
meeting of the Concord Rotary Club, and 
an address appreciative of his career was 
given by Chief Justice William H. Sawyer 
of the Superior Court. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Newport, 
N. H., April 7, 1841. He has edited 
newspapers in Littleton, Dover, Man- 
chester and Concord. 

In 1913 he was appointed state historian 
by Governor Samuel D. Felker and edited 
several volumes of state papers. In 
politics he was always an active and vigor- 
our democrat, but the only elective office 
he has held was that of delegate to the 
constitutional convention. 

Mr. Metcalf is the author of. several 
books of history and biography. In 1913 
he received the honorary degree of master 
of arts from Dartmouth College. 

He has two sons, Harry B. Metcalf 
of Newport and Edmund B. Metcalf of 
Highland Park, Penn., a daughter, Mrs. 
Prucia M. Pearson of Concord, seven 
grandchildren and three great grandchil- 
dren.—Boston Globe. 

Mr. Metcalf is a life member of the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention. His name appears on the records 
fifty-eight years ago as delegate from 
Littleton. For many years he served on 
the Executive Committee, declining re- 
election in 1924 because he felt the burden 
of years. He is always at Convention, 
and constant in his seat in church. 

A. M.B. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. tr 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. fu 


Editorial 


PLAIN ESSAYS ON MAIN THINGS 


E put the book in our bag mainly because of 
clear type, wide spacing, ample margins, 
and also because of a quotation from Plato 

at the beginning: “‘An unexamined life is not worthy of 
a man.” We kept it with us on our journey and 
made room for it in our library because of the ex- 
traordinary ability of the author to say the thing the 
average man of to-day needs to have said, and likes 
when it is said as this author says it. 

P. Carnegie Simpson is a clergyman, the son of 
an Australian clergyman. He has been moderator 
of the Federal Council of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land and also of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Churches of England. He isnowa professor 
at Cambridge. He has written several books widely 
known in England—one “The Life of Principal Rainey”’ 
and the other ““The Fact of Christ.’ 

The book* that we here consider is a volume of 
essays called “Essentials.” Of course the natural 
supposition of a religious liberal is that he himself is 
the one to expound essentials, and that a Presbyterian 
inevitably must lug in many extraneous matters. 
We find quite the opposite as we read Carnegie Simp- 
son. He calls the book “plain essays on the main 
things.” So it is, beautifully written, simple, wise, 
cheering, well adapted to lay folk. 


And if we read it let us not skip the introduction, 


where he tells us about the essentials. They are few 
in number, they are inner rather than outer, they are 
something more than things that just the gifted can 
attain. The author quotes Walter Scott to his daugh- 
ter: “When you are my age you will thank God that 
nothing which is worth is not common.” 

What are the essentials of life? ‘Something to 
do and some one to love.”’ Is it possible that an emi- 
nent man and gifted writer has written a book to em- 
phasize so obvious a truth? It is, and he has written 
a noble book that we shall keep by us. He himself 
recognizes that there are few subjects ‘‘on which it is 
easier to talk cant than work, and no subject on which 
it is easier to talk nonsense than love’’—but he avoids 
sermonizing in the bad sense on the one subject and 
sentimentalizing on the other. 


He writes on ‘‘Love and Life,” “Work and Life,” 


*“Pssentials.”” By P. Carnegie Simpson, D. D. Richard 
R. Smith, Ine., New York. Price $1.50. 


“Why Be Moral?” “Experience,” ‘Belief in God,” 
“Venit Hesperus,” and then to that wonderful ‘In- 
troduction” adds a fitting “Conclusion.”’ 

Of love he makes something larger than emotion 
—something as large as life itself. Of course sex 
comes in, but with him sex is neither a tabu nor an ob- 
session. It comes in quite naturally. As he says: 
“A man to-day is not ethically educated if he can not, 
when occasion requires, talk about sex, which is a 
fact of life and a very important fact, naturally and in, 
so to speak, the same tone of voice as about anything 
else. But it is a mistake to be always or even often 
bringing it in.”” Ideals of freedom inspire love, search 
for truth, visions of beauty. Love is surcharged with 
deep passionate feeling, but essentially love is a way 
of living. It puts giving before getting. ‘The true 
lover seeks first his loved one’s good, and he is ready 
for love’s sake not only to give but to give up.” 
Another element of true love is growth. It is not 
love that wanes with the passing years. True love 
deepens. And love in defeat or loss never becomes 
cynical or bitter. 

From love to work is not so great a transition, for 
the author notes that when love is in danger of ship- 
wreck it is much more likely to be saved if the two 
involved are workers. 

In work there are some of the most difficult prob- 
lems we have to solve. ‘The deepest dividing line 
in human life,’ as regards work, does not lie in the 
fact that some have hard jobs and others easy, some 
get much money and others little. The deepest con- 
trast is between the man whose work, though hard 
and unremunerative, is a joy to him, and the man who 
does not really begin to live till his work is over. 

How reconcile mechanization which is for the 
public good with the fact that it crushes personality? 

We find some very sensible words on this subject. 
Equally sensible is his discussion of morals—his recog- 
nition of the demand of young men that they be per- 
mitted to livea man’s life, and his clear convincing state- 
ment that “a man’s life, while it does not exclude 
the urge of the physical, also includes the restraints of 
the rational, the responsibilities of the social and the 
aspirations of the spiritual.” 

Oi what he writes concerning faith in God, we 
shall speak next week. Enough to say that in life 
itselfi—so mysterious and at the same time so simple— 
he finds bedrock foundation for his faith. 
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CATHOLIC AND UNIVERSALIST 
N Washington, D. C., there was held a service on 
a recent Sunday afternoon in which there were 


several unusual features. In the first place it 
was held in the United States Capitol. In the second 


place, more people wanted to attend it than could be. 


admitted. In the third place, the time was all spent 
in honoring a Catholic and a Universalist-Unitarian. 

In other words, the State of California, acting 
under the permission of a Federal statute, placed in 
Statuary Hall the marbles statues of her favorite sons, 
and prominent statesmen and citizens eulogized them. 
Sixty-seven years after the establishment of Statuary 
Hall, the State of California acts in the matter. 

It has not been an easy thing for California to 
pick out her favorite sons. The state has had many 
great builders. The race was a close one. In the 
end the state chose for one place a man whose life 
was spent mainly in Spain and Mexico, and for the 
other place a man whose life was spent mainly in 
Massachusetts. It took broad knowledge of history 
to break through the objection of the technical- 
minded and choose “‘outsiders.”’ 

One of those selected was Father Junipero Serra 
and the other was Thomas Starr King. One founded 
the missions of California toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, the other saved California to the 
Union during the Civil War. One was a tireless 
pastor, the other a great preacher. Both Catholic 
and Unitarian were statesmen in vision, saints in 
private life, men of tireless energy and great faith in 
God. Both men sacrificed their lives for their work. 

Catholics and Protestants and Jews united in the 
service in Statuary Hall. It was a memorable occa- 


sion. 
* * 


CATHOLICS AND BIRTH CONTROL 


HE Catholics mean business in their fight on 
birth control. The broadside of the Pope in his 
last encyclical showed that. All the power of 

the mighty Catholic machine in all parts of the world 
will be directed against any attempt to liberalize our 
laws and to emancipate women. 

Far more effective, probably, than pronounce- 
ments of the Pope will be the campaign now begun 
by our contemporary the Commonweal, an independent 
Catholic review of literature, the arts and public 
affairs, and by far the ablest of Catholic publications. 
In the issue for April 8, the Commonweal began what it 
calls “‘one of the most important series of articles” 
that it ever has placed before the public. The 
chairman of the Committee on Population Decline 
and Related Problems of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, Dr. Edward Roberts Moore, with 
the assistance of ‘‘a corps of trained investigators,”’ 
will level all his guns on birth control. 

In the Commonweal for April 1 there is a prelimi- 
nary editorial which shows us one line of approach. 
That editorial is an attack upon Protestantism, and 
especially upon the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, for the recent report favoring ra- 
tional, scientific birth control. 

According to the Commonweal, by putting forth 
the report ‘on birth control, ‘‘Modern American 
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Protestantism has surrendered unconditionally to 
secularism.” It has given up the historic morality 
of the Church. It has joined the massed enemies of 
the Church. It is entirely consistent in so doing be- 
cause it sprang into existence as a revolt against the 
doctrine of authority in religion, and now completes a 
fatal cycle “by dissolving into secularism in the same 
fashion.”’ In other words, ‘exaggerated personal in- 
dependence” in the field of religion “has reached its 
term or end, which is its own destruction.” Liberal 
Protestantism has become “mere pagan humani- 
tarlanism.”’ 

We have already published the report of the 
Federal Council] on this subject. Our readers have 
had an opportunity to pass judgment upon it for 
themselves. We have no intention of examining in 
detail the unfair utterances of the Commonweal as it 
picks out section after section of the report for com- 
ment. The general tenor of the editorial may be seen 
in the sarcasm leveled at the statement of spiritual 
principles in the report. “The language devoted to 
the spiritual principles,” it says, “is a sort of prose 
poem of vague mysticism like organ music softly 
accompanying a sociological lecture, wrapping it in 
an atmosphere of faint, frail religiosity.” 

The fundamental question involved the Common- 
weal ignores. It is this: Shall the Catholic Church 
have the right to dictate what results of scientific 
investigation shall be made public and what shall be 
suppressed? Admitting that there is a nobler way 
to keep little children from coming into the world 
when conditions are bad than the way of contracep- 
tives, admitting that people may use contraceptives 
to cover up immorality, the question remains: Shall 
the Pope and his cardinals have the right to control 
our consciences, decide our education and dictate 
our laws? 

The Commonweal makes much of the fact that 
the medical profession is divided as to the wisdom of 
the use of contraceptives. Always that is the case 
about every new step. Doctors, ministers, editors, 
teachers, moralists—always are divided. What we 
assert is that whatever harm there may lie in publish- 
ing information, or alleged information, infinitely 
greater harm results from suppressing it. There is 
no human right to the status of ignorance. If we 
moralists can not induce people to use knowledge 
wisely, considerately, unselfishly, so much the worse 
for us, but the way of knowledge must not be blocked. 

And when we consider who wants to do the block- 
ing our opinion is strengthened. It is an absolute 
monarchy, at least in theory, which steps in to block 
birth control. We still believe in democracy. 

There remains the other fundamental question: 
What is secularism? According to the Standard 
Dictionary secularism is the rejection of all systems 
of religion and forms of worship to concern oneself 
with the questions and needs of the present life. A 
definition of a secularist is: ‘(One who believes in 
improving the material condition of himself and others 
rather than in ministering to spiritual wants.” 

Protestant ministers and laymen who concern 
themselves with a problem which means much to 
poor, struggling human beings are called secularists. 
They are devout people, they bow in prayer, they 
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seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit, they labor for 
the coming of the kingdom, but they are called secu- 
larists because on this one question they follow the 
guidance of great scientists and the approval of their 
own consciences. 

By such standards Jesus was a secularist. In 
fact, we seem to remember religious authorities who 
called him to account for associating with human 
beings outside the established order and attempting 
to do them good. If the choice had to be made be- 
tween religious systems and improving the material 
eondition of our fellows, we should throw in our lot 
with the secularists. But, fortunately, no pope or 
church can impose such a choice upon us. We can 


' go toil in the vineyard and we can rejoice in the light 


of His countenance and the comfort of His presence. 
* * 


A CALL FOR FERRY BEACH 


OW pleased Dr. Shinn would have been with the 
plan to raise $25,000 for Ferry Beach! Suc- 
cess in this undertaking means greater stability 

for an institution which he started and which always 
was dear to his heart. It means making available 
$5,000 given conditionally for Ferry Beach by Mrs. 
Todd of Minneapolis. Like the $50,000 project to 
give stability to the Clara Barton Memorial at North 
Oxford, this Ferry Beach project means work and 
sacrifice. 

The two calls made together come in a hard year. 
Some of us would have preferred to postpone them. 
But we are in the campaign for them, and we must 
rally around and push the thing through. 


* * 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


OR several years the American Child Health 
Association, Herbert Hoover, president, has 
had a May Day Celebration. This celebration 

takes the form of a united effort by editors, preachers, 
social workers and others to make people understand 
what is meant by child health and protection. 

As one of our own contributions, we are placing at 
the head of our editorial page next week the moving 
prayer made by the Rev. A. J. McCartney, D. D., 
Washington, D. C., at the opening of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. It 
might very well be read in our churches on the eve 
of May Day. 

This year the celebration, which is sponsored by 
the American Child Health Association, is based on 
the findings of the White House Conference. As a 
keynote it has ‘Community Responsibility for Child 
Health and Protection.” The responsibility is upon 
usall. The children are our children. How much do 
we know about the family? How well prepared are 
we to discharge our responsibility? 

There is a moving passage in a recent bulletin 
of the American Child Health Association which 
shows us how large the family is: 


Who are the children of the nation, the little boys 
and girls in the nation’s homes? They are the children 
of rich and poor, normal children and handicapped chil- 
dren, gifted children and dull children. Some of them 
bear burdens of work beyond their years and are in 
danger of exploitation. Some of them, in the next year, 
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will be sick with sicknesses that could be prevented. 
Some of them have the wide stretches of country in 
which to run and play and swim and fish; others must 
play in the city streets where the hazard of accidents 
shadows their heedless steps.. Many of these children go 
happily and normally from home to school in the morn- 
ing and back home at night; but many others are runa- 
ways from school, the childish truants from whose 
number the delinquents of to-morrow will so largely be 
drawn. The children of our nation are sheltered most 
often in the homes of their fathers and mothers; but 
they live also in institutions and in foster homes. They 
are forty-five million children, differing in circumstances, 
personality, opportunity and ability, but*each possess- 
ing the gift of life and each endowed with inalienable 
rights to fulfill to its maximum his capacity for health 
of body, mind and spirit, and to enjoy the happiness 
that results therefrom. Whoever they are, whatever 
they are, wherever they live, they are our children to- 
day and the nation’s citizens to-morrow. 

Therefore each of us is challenged on May Day— 
National Child Health Day—to take a share of re- 
sponsibility for the health and protection of the children 
in our midst and to secure for them the rights named 
in the Children’s Charter as the first rights of citizenship. 

Kory sky BK 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One of the most curious things that has happened 
recently is the appearance of Granville Hicks’s beauti- 
ful and sympathetic article on “‘A Conversation in 
Boston” in the Sewanee Review, a Southern publica- 
tion, rather than in the Atlantic Monthly. Even the 
best of magazines have staffs of readers subject to 
brain-storm from time to time, and so miss the out- 
standing thing that come their way. A review of 
this article, taken from the Boston Transcript, appears 
in this issue. 


Here is a great dedication for a little book by 
Carnegie Simpson on “The Essentials’’— 
His lot is glad whate’er his luck in gold, 
Whose fortune brings his manhood as his youth 
Friends who can fortify his heart to hold 
The primal creed of love and work and truth. 


We co-operate closely at Universalist Head- 
quarters but fail completely at times to keep in touch. 
By the accident of two beautiful stereopticon slides 
coming to our desk—one showing bluebirds and the 
other false Solomon’s seal—we learned that the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association has two nature lec- 
tures in circulation among our churches. We may be 
the only one in the fellowship who did not know this. 
We should have supposed that we should be among 
the first to find it out. 


In discussing religion is there any blunder more 
common than failing to make a distinction between 
religion as a spiritual life or force, and religion as 
organized in an institution? Religion never has been 
an opiate of the people. Institutions calling them- 
selves religious have been opiates all through history. 


Here is a passage of Hebrews better for being put 
into modern speech: “Faith is the finding things we 
hoped for to be real and things we do not see able to 
stand the test of life.’ 


| 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
XIX. Washington at Easter Time 
Johannes 


eae O be in the Capital when spring is trembling 
‘| in the balance, when everything is on the 
tiptoe of expectancy, when the trees are 

as just ready to put forth their blossoms and 
leaves, is a memorable experience. The full-orbed 
spring, when there is a riot of color and song, is glori- 
ous, but those days when it is coming have about them 
a vividness of anticipation unsurpassed. Then the 
great hour is not past. It is still to come. 

When I reached Washington on the Thursday 
before Easter, I found the country soaked and drip- 
ping. 
and puddles, little streams along the track, ponds on 
the meadows, creeks full to the brim with swirling 
yellow water, and wet asphalt in the towns. In 
Washington people were talking of the heavy rain of 
Wednesday. Going out for a walk early in the fore- 
noon, I found Rock Creek roaring down its gorge 
with a power it had not shown for a year. All the 
fords were closed to automobiles. .The muddy cur- 
rent carried masses of dead Jeaves, dried up bushes, 
sticks and old rotten timbers which had been waiting 
a long time to be taken to the Potomac. 

It was dried up somewhat on Friday, and the 
Madame went with me on one of those leisurely walks 
which we both enjoy. It is only five minutes to the 
park from our apartment. As soon as we dropped 
down into the gorge we were out of the chilly wind 
and the sun had a chance to warm us. Near the two 
bridges where we begin such walks there is a little 
waterfall in Rock Creek which marks the site of an old 
ford used years ago for horses and wagons and now 
rebuilt for motor cars. The barricade was still up 
to stop motor cars because of high water, but not to 
stop us. As we approached the boiling little fall, 
we saw a dark object dart under rocks and piled up 
driftwood, but ‘whether it was rat or bird we could 
not tell. It is easier now to stand for a short time 
and watch than it used to be, for we know the rewards. 
In a little while the creature came forth and we saw 
that it was a bird. It did not take us long to tell 
what kind of bird, for its small size and the way it 
carried its tail straight up in the air told us that it was 
awren. Once wrens to me were simply wrens. Now 
I know that the one that we find around our homes 
and gardens, building in the little boxes that we put 
up, driving all intruders away and singing with such 
amazing volume, is a house wren. From living by 
the sedges along the seashore summers, I have learned 
about the marsh wren (the long-billed one), with his 
sharp scolding alternating with his beautiful gurgling 
song. But the winter wren and the Carolina wren 
have bothered me for a long time. Both have the 
general characteristics of the wrens, energy, quick- 
ness, intelligence, but, unlike the house wren, they 
shun men. They avoid houses. They won’t stay 
in sight. So it was with special pleasure that I heard 
the Madame say, “Winter wren.” We kept very 
quiet and soon two of them appeared—down close to 
the rushing water, running along a half submerged 


- wren family, being only four inches long. 


I waked up early on the sleeper and saw pools ° 


log, disappearing under leaves and brush that had 
lodged there, coming up to pause for a moment in the 
sunshine—‘“‘getting their meat from God” by going 
hard after it. This wren is one of the smallest of the 
It breeds 
from the northern states northward, and is in Wash- 
ington and the southern states for the winter time. 
A very few put up with the discomforts of a New 
England winter. 

Our friend Florence Merriam Bailey, who writes 
so beautifully of the birds and also so accurately, 
has said: ‘‘When looking for a winter wren during the 
fall migration, I go to an old raspberry patch, and in 
the woods watch the stumps and fallen trees. In the 
shadow of the woods, it is easy to overlook the small 
dark bird creeping under a log or clambering over an 
old stump. But often when sitting alone in the 
deserted patch, my heart has been warmed by the 
sudden apparition of the plump little wren atilt of a 
dry goldenrod stalk close beside me, his tail standing 
straight over his back and his head cocked on one 
side. . . . Many a dull morning has been gladdened 
by such an encounter.” 

Finally we walked on up the stream, following 
a muddy bridle path. Every little while some dash- 
ing girl followed by a groom or some gay cavaleade of 
knights and ladies went galloping by—the Madame 


_ always hiding behind a bush when she had time to get 


there to escape the “‘fierce’’ horses. We turned into 
an old quarry, where some of the abandoned machin- 
ery is rotting down, and sat down in the sun. We 
had our minds on wrens, so that probably is why we 
saw them. Watching a fallen tree we saw a move- 
ment in the dead branches and soon out popped 
another wren, larger, redder and with a very notice- 
able white line over the eye. Soon came a second. 
They were Carolina wrens, not seen much in the North 
but common in the South. I had a grudge against 
Carolina wrens, for on bird walks I seldom saw them 
even if other people said they did. I don’t call it 
seeing to have a bird wave his tail at you as he dis- 
appears, and I won’t put such tail-wavers on my bird 
list. This day the leaves were not out to hide in. 
We saw both wrens well. And to make my lesson 
on wrens complete, the little gentleman flew up into 
a beech tree just as we were going and sang his “‘tea- 
kettle—tea-kettle—tea-kettle.”” Chapman, the great 
bird authority, makes me feel better about my failure 
so often to see this bird. In his “Birds of Eastern 
North America” he writes: “The cozy nooks and 
corners about the home of man which prove so at- 
tractive to the house wren have no charms for this 
bird. His wild nature demands the freedom of the 
forests and he shows no disposition to adapt himself 
to new conditions. Undergrowths near water, fallen 
treetops, brush heaps and rocky places in the woods 
where he can dodge in and out and in a twinkling 
appear and disappear, like a feathered Jack-in-the- 
box, are the resorts he chooses.” 

Every little way this morning a cardinal grosbeak 
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was singing—first his .“Julie-Julie-Julie’’ song, then 
prevaricating with his ““Wet year, wet year, wet year.” 

There was some justification for ‘‘wet year” after 
the heavy rain, but this mendacious bird sang “wet 
year” all through our prolonged drought. A little 
phoebe told us he was back from the South, the tufted 
titmouse went mourning, seeking we knew not what 
from treetop to treetop, the song sparrows were 
singing, and a few of our beloved fox sparrows on their 
way north were still scratching busily like little red 
chickens in the dead leaves. But, all in all, it was a 
wren morning, and one that I shall never forget. 
These little birds were a tonic and a complete relaxa- 
tion. I could go at my editorial work after such a 
walk with more faith and cheer: 

One of the last gifts of our dear friend Clarence 
Rice, was a beautiful book by Canon Raven, “In 
Praise of Birds.” It is a series of delightful essays 
by this great preacher of the Liverpool cathedral, 
describing English birds, giving many a vigorous 
appeal for the protection and conservation of our 
wild life and intimate accounts of his experiences in 
photographing birds and their haunts. 

The last paragraph of the book tells such an in- 
teresting old story and reveals so perfectly Canon 
Raven’s philosophy that I give it entire: “Embedded 
in the Collations of John Cassian, a strange setting 
for such a gem, is a charming story that one day, in 
the hills behind Ephesus, the beloved disciple was 
found by a Christian huntsman playing with a par- 
tridge. ‘How is it, my father,’ cried the horrified 
neophyte, ‘that you, who once leaned upon the bosom 
of the Lord, now waste your time toying with a silly 
bird?’ ‘My son,’ replied the old man, ‘that bow upon 
your back, why do you carry it unstrung?’ St. John 
might excuse himself to a prig or a Puritan by plead- 
ing that even he needed relaxation; but if we judge his 
spirit aright the excuse was a concession to a weaker 
brother and something less than the whole truth. 
The apostle of love was playing with his pet from a 
motive that needs no apology, for love of it, and be- 
cause he more deeply than them all had drunk of the 
spirit of the Master who drew a lesson from the 
ravens and of the Father without whom no sparrow 
falls to the ground.” 

The crocuses were up in Washington, the for- 
sythia made many a hedgerow beautiful, the willows 
were green, and buds were starting on the tulip trees 
and maples. In the park, under the dead leaves, the 
spring beauties were appearing. When I arrived, 
however, things had been at a standstill for some 
time. Especially people were anxiously awaiting 
the cherry blossoms. Every hotel was crowded and 
people drove daily to Potomac Park to see how things 
were coming along, but no amount of wishing could 
push the cherry blossoms ahead in such bleak weather. 

The minister of the National Memorial Church 
and his wife had two guests from Lynn who came 
down to see them, but also to see the cherry blossoms. 
For two weeks they waited, everybody promising 
that they surely would be out by Easter, but Easter 
was the most discouraging day of all—not wet but 
cold. Then they set Thursday after Easter as the 
final limit of their visit, but whether the glorious 
little trees were in bloom or not I can not say, for 


this article must be set. up. Probably the people 
who go to Washington for the D. A. R. Convention 
on the week of April 19 will have the best of it. 

I like the glory of the days when the cherry 
blossoms are at their height and of the days when the 
leaves of the trees on Sixteenth Street and other 
broad avenues are just out, showing their tenderest 
shade of green, but it is hard to put anything ahead of 
the days just before the full glory. . 

From the Calvert Street Bridge looking up Rock 
Creek Park the general impression of the trees was 
that they were still bare, but on looking closely we 
could see just a little color, green or red or yellow or 
brown here or there, throwing into relief the browns 
and grays of trunks and limbs. Especially this year 
did we notice how many beeches there were on these 
wooded banks, their more silvery gray trunks making 
their personality felt in the whole park. 

On several of my little walks I passed the wolves 
in their rocky dens made in the side of a hill—plains 
wolves, prairie wolves, and others now almost ex- 
tinet, and in one of the dens a wolf dog hybrid. His 
mother was a red Texas wolf and his father a shepherd 
dog. There were three pups in the litter and one was 
presented to this zoo. He stays in the darkness of 
his den most of the time. Watching carefully one 
day I saw him stick his head and shoulders out of the 
den—a sharp pointed collie type of head, but oh, so 
old and sad and careworn. When he saw me he quick- 
ly dodged back. Suspicious, fearful, unhappy, he is a 
symbol of so many unhappy ones in the human family 
coming from mixed marriages. Perhaps theoretically 
some things ought not to be, but the hard fact is that 
they are. ~All we can do is to not to add to the un- 
kindness. 

There is a new hotel on the banks of Rock Creek 
down by the two bridges. Back of it is an old hotel 
to which an enormous addition was recently made. 
Both are the scene of many a gay party for cards, for 
dancing, or to honor some distinguished person. 
From our windows at night we look across the gorge 
of Rock Creek to. the windows of these hotels, all 
glittering with color and light. 

The nearest that the thousands going in and out 
of these hotels come to the Rock Creek gorge is when 
they dash at forty or fifty miles an hour over the 
Connecticut Avenue Bridge, or a little more slowly 
over the Calvert Street Bridge. It would seem to be 
too fixed up for much of the real wild to be found in 
the neighborhood of such fashionable places. And 
yet down under its steep bank within a stone’s throw 
of dancers and diners, Rock Creek rushes on to its 
junction with the Potomac half a mile on, little boys 
throw in sticks and chase along the banks as their 
fathers did before them, the tufted titmouse calls, 
the timid bluebird utters its gentle note, the robin 
digs for worms, the cardinals and mocking-birds sing 
all day. 

The complex and the simple almost touch elbows 
down by the two bridges. Perhaps each is better 
always for the other. My own feeling is that we can 
go a long way toward the simple before we can even 
things up. The great essentials of life, said a gifted 
writer recently, “are few, are inner, are common.” I 
admit many exceptions, but there is something in it, 
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The Meaning of Growth 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


y) HERE is a simple fundamental fact about the 
Christian religion which members of Chris- 
tian churches often lose sight of. This is 
the fact that Christianity is not something 
which a man can possess, but rather something which 
may possess a man. One can not go through a cer- 
tain definite process as he can to build a house or 
make a sum of money, and say at the end of it: ““Now 
I have achieved Christianity. I am at last a Chris- 
tian, and can sit down and feel satisfied.” To be 
sure, one may go through a certain prescribed routine 
and become a member of a church. But Christianity 
is not church membership, any more than education 
is a college diploma. Rather is it a growth which 
goes on in a person’s life. 

But what does it mean to grow? “Growth” isa 
favorite word in our yocabulary; and its opposites, 
“dwarfed,” “stunted,” and so on, are unpleasant ones. 
It is natural, normal and beautiful for a thing to grow. 
The idea of continuous growth is most fascinating. 
But precisely what does it mean? After a person has 
finished his physical development, learned how to 
provide for the economic wants of himself and those 
dependent upon him, and has become acquainted with 
the practical knowledge demanded of a citizen in 
modern society, what does it mean for that person to 
grow? What does it mean for a “‘grown man’ to keep 
on growing? Or, to use religious terminology, what 
does it mean for a person who has accepted in his 
mind the ethica] principles of Christianity, and who 
is desirous of establishing the Reign of the Greatest 
Good in his own life and in the world about, what 
does it mean for that person to have a continuous 
growth of Christianity in his life? 

As I see it, here are a few ways in which a person 
may continue to grow or to learn (for these two words 
mean the same thing) in a never ending but always 
progressing direction. 

One way by which a person may always be a 
learner and by which he must always be a learner if 
he is to grow, is by facing reality, or what Mr. Mencken 
well terms “the cold and clammy facts.” 

It is at once apparent that one of the prerequisites 
of all growth is a willingness to face facts, a desire to 
know the truth. As Thomas Henry Huxley has ex- 
pressed it, it is necessary to sit down before a fact as a 
little child, to give up all our preconceived notions, to 
humbly strip away our personal prejudices, or we can 
learn nothing. It is only by facing courageously the 
cold and clammy facts that one can intelligently un- 
derstand any situation, and it is only by understanding 
that one is made free for growth, free for the over- 
coming of evils or shortcomings. But it is also very 
clear that putting oneself in this state of “intellectual 
nakedness,’”’ this utter humility before the face oi fact, 
is not an easy thing to do, because our personal feelings 
are often stronger than our love for truth. We have 
hopes, fears, wishes and vanities to stand in the 
way of unbiased inquiry and nude conclusion. ‘The 
little word my,” says James Harvey Robinson, “‘is the 
most important one in all human affairs. .. wheth- 
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er it is my dinner, my dog, and my house, or my faith, 
my country, and my God. We not only resent the 
imputation that our watch is wrong, or our car shabby, 
but that our conception of the canals of Mars, of the 
pronunciation of ‘Epictetus’ .... or the date of 
Sargon I, are subject to revision.”” I am quite con- 
vinced that this human folly is fully as popular and 
widespread as Professor Robinson indicates it to be, 
but I am equally convinced that there is not a sadder 
or more discouraging fact to be found in all human 
affairs. There is not a greater obstacle in the path of 
progress, both individual and social (they are inex- 
tricably intertwined), than this tendency of human 
creatures to subordinate fact to their personal feelings. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than for a mother 
to think that her child is without blemish, or for a 
citizen to think that his country is without reproach, 
or for one to think that his race is in every respect su- 
perior to all other races—nothing can be more un- 
fortunate for progress than for a person to be unable 
to look facts squarely in the face, despite personal 
feelings in the matter, whether these facts apply to 
oneself, to one’s family and friends, to one’s community, 
church, club, business, political party, country, 
civijization, code of morals, or even the physical 
universe. For truth is the primary necessity to the 
accomplishment of the good. Growing, for one thing, 
means learning to obliterate personal interests in the 
interest of discovering truth. 

Then there is: another phase to this matter of ad- 
justment to reality, and that is in regard to disciplin- 
ing our desires. Human beings are endowed with an 
infinite capacity for desiring. There is no limit to the 
wildness of their wishing. Dr. Fosdick relates that a 
subway engineer once told him he had received a 
letter from a woman demanding that the blasting on 
the subway be stopped because it interfered with the 
singing of her canary bird. We call this an extreme 
case of childishness, but, to be more exact, it is a case 
of one’s desires never having been adjusted to reality. 
This person wanted the impossible. She was like a 
baby crying for the moon. But she is not essentially 
different from many others. The case of the mother 
wishing to retain all the affection of her married child 
is a famous one which is not one whit less ridiculous. 
And who of us at some time in our lives have not 
deeply desired a miracle to occur in our favor? You 
remember that not long ago hundreds of thousands 
flocked to an old grave in a cemetery at Malden, 
Massachusetts, wishing ardently for the impossible. 
There are some folks who want a God who will serve 
them as a sort of omnipotent “‘bell-boy”’ (to borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Fosdick), who will satisfy their 
caprices upon immediate notice. They have never 
learned to adjust their wishes to reality, to keep their 
desires within the realm of fact. All of us, I suspect, 
have some childish wishes somewhere, and one of the 
meanings of growth is getting rid of them and keep- 
ing new ones from cropping up as we are faced with 
new situations. We must learn to be courageous in 
the face of reality so that we may discover the truth, 
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and to discipline our desires so that we do not clamor 
futilely for the possession of some impossible moon. 

Another avenue of continuous growth is in the 
matter of ridding our thinking of prejudice and un- 
sound opinions. Every one, except those few who 
have subjected themselves to a rigorous philosophic 
discipline of testing thoroughly the soundness of their 
beliefs, holds a host of opinions upon all manner of 
difficult and complicated subjects which he has no 
right to hold, because he has never really studied or 
critically tested these matters. The minds of most 
men are corrupted with the pernicious habit of loose 
thinking. Most people never learn that they must 
severely test an opinion before they have a right to 
think it a sound one, so jumping boldly and blindly 
to absurd conclusions is one of the most common 
stunts in the field of mental acrobatics. Just within 
the last few days I have come across three impressive 
cases of this within my personal experience. I was 
discussing with a lady the wave of “‘hard times,” es- 
pecially industrial unemployment, which has pre- 
vailed over our country in late months. ‘Well,’ 
she said with the most indifferent air of scientific 
certainty, ‘‘what we need is another war. That will 
bring better times back.” I was so flabbergasted 
that I could not even stutter a reply to this horrible, 
impossible opinion. I suppose that the way the lady 
got this astonishing idea is by the fact that during 
the war her husband earned a salary three times the 
usual size; and therefore, according to her preposterous 
pattern of thinking (?), war brings prosperity. You 
can immediately see what danger lurks in jumping to 
conclusions. Here is another case, homely, but il- 
lustrative of the evil resident in the most innocent 
prejudice: A college student applied to a painter for 
a job during the summer. Although the painter 
needed men, he refused to hire this fellow upon these 
grounds: “College boys,” said the painter, “are not 
good workers, because they spend most of their nights 
going to dances.”’ This opinion was not only an in- 
sult to the lad who wanted work—for I happened to 
know that he was an efficient and conscientious 
worker—but also an obvious falsehood. What prob- 
ably happened was that the painter had once hired 
perhaps as many as two college students who had 
proved themselves poor workers on account of too 
much loss of sleep. Therefore, all college students 
are poor workers because they spend their nights at 
dances. This man had nothing but an evil prejudice 
which all college students who came into contact with 
him had to suffer for. And here is another: As I was 
approaching a railway ticket office in a certain city 
of Northern New York, I heard this bit of social wis- 
dom coming from the agent: “Business depression 
will end,’”’ said he, ‘‘now that they’ve got the tariff 
straightened out.”” My experience tells me that this 
is typical of the mass of thinking upon all public 
questions. It is clearly an unsound opinion, because 
it implies that tariffs are at the basis of business health 
—which is about as true as saying that scarecrows 
determine economic conditions. 

Loose thinking, prejudice, jumping to conclusions 
—these are the cause of a great deal of our social 
misery. They come natura] to man, and are there- 
fore the more dangerous. All primitive thought was 


of this type. Man’s belief in magic was due to loose 
thinking, a failure to test or verify superficial ap- 
pearances. And just as certain as any uncertainty, 
you and I and every one else have illegitimate spots 
in our thinking. We have opinions that we picked 
up we could not tell where, opinions upon matters 
that we really know nothing about, or have never 
studied seriously upon, opinions that we have never 
tested to see whether they are sound or not. Here is 
a line along which we can always continue to grow. 
We can gradually bring ovr thinking under the dis- 
cipline of scientific thinking. We can cast out our 
ill-founded opinions, and we can doubt where we are 
ignorant. Growing, for one thing, means the con- 
tinuous asking to ourselves of these questions: Do I 
have a right to hold a finished opinion on this subject? 
Do I have the important facts on the case? Are these 
facts sound? And do they justify a conclusion? Itis 
true that if one should subject himself to this philo- 
sophic rigor he would have very few positive opinions. 
But then he will be a person who is growing. 

A third line along which we may be continuous 
learners in the moral life is in the matter of increasing 
our understanding, our knowledge, our sensitiveness, 
broadening our horizon. Or, if you wish to put it 
another way, the progressive abolition of our ignor- 
ance. You have heard the famous epigram, ‘‘Knowl- 
edge is power.’’ This means that knowledge is an 
instrument in the hands of man which may be wielded 
for the realization of his aims and the solution of his 
problems. Thus the more knowledge one possesses 
the more tools for action that person has, the better 
equipment he has for carrying out his purposes. For 
example, knowledge of the cause and prevention of 
yellow and malarial fevers has given us part of the 
power needed to conquer tropical regions. Knowl- 
edge gives us the capacity to act with greater in- 
telligence, certainty and security. Therefore, our 
moral wishes, our wishes as Christians to transform 
the world into a better dwelling place, are dependent 
upon our knowledge for their fulfillment. So one of 
the meanings of growth is the constant increasing of 
our fund of knowledge. 

Specifically, this means that growth necessitates 
spending much time in serious reading. Reading 
what? I think we should study those subjects in 
which we are most active. Parents, for instance, 
need to know as much as they can find out about the 
rearing of children, about nutrition, psychology, 
character building, and so forth. Dwellers in the 
modern world ought to try their best to keep ac- 
quainted with important contemporary events, and 
to understand these baffling times. We ought to 
study in the fields of history, politics, economics, and 
sociology. We ought to know something of modern 
Russia, for instance, where there is going on before 
our eyes the most significant social expermment that 
ever occurred on this planet. Above all, and by all 
means, we should know something of the outstanding 
social problems of the day—something about such 
subjects as industrial democracy, eugenics, inter- 
national relations, progressive education. Whenever 
an outstanding book appears, such as George A. Coe’s 
“What Is Christian Education?” Walter Lippmann’s 
“A Preface to Morals,” Lynd’s “Middletown,” or 
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Hindus’ “Humanity Uprooted,” we should endeavor 
to read it. All these things increase our understand- 
ing, and therefore add to our moral power. Of course 
the more we understand about our present world 
the more effective Christians we may be, for it is 
impossible to apply the principles of Christianity to 
a world that we do not understand. If we do not 
understand the causes of war we can not effectively 
work for peace. If we do not understand our children 
and their needs we can not help them to be adequate, 
useful, happy citizens. 

To be sure, we are all limited. None of us, for 
various reasons, can know one-tenth of one per cent 
of what we should know. But that is beside the point. 
The point is, we should grow in this direction. 

The indication of one more line of continuous 
growth will have to finish our present treatment of 
the subject. This has to do with the integration of 
our personalities, that is, increasing the unity, the 
consistency, of our selves. When a human being is 
born into the world his personality is a chaos of un- 
controlled impulses. His life is governed by no plan, 
and is permeated by no consistency. What he has 
to learn, if he is to become an adequate adult, is to 
harmonize his energies in accordance with some con- 
trolling principle. William James once wrote that he 
often found himself confronted with the necessity of 
standing by one of his many possible selves and re- 
pudiating the rest. If it were possible, he said, he 
would like to be a great athlete, a wit, a financier, a 
lady-killer, a philosopher, a philanthropist, a states- 
man, warrior, and African explorer, as well as a poet 
and saint. ‘‘But the thing,” he remarked, “‘is simply 
impossible. The financier’s work would run counter 
to the saint’s; the philosopher and the sheik could not 
well keep house in the same tenement of clay. Such 
different characters may conceivably be possible to a 
man at the outset of life. But to make any one of 
them actual, the rest must more or less be suppressed. 
So the seeker of his truest, deepest, strongest self 
must review the list carefully, and pick out the one 
on which to stake his salvation.”’? And then he must 
continually be building his life around this choice, 
and bringing himself into more perfect harmony with 
it. 

Note that this principle of integration applies 


not only to our vocational pursuits, but to every 


phase of our life, particularly to those attitudes and 
habits which we call moral. It is a famous fact in 
human life that people do not act with moral consist- 
ency. They react with different degrees of decency 
in different situations, and their ethical preachments 
and their every-day actions do not always jibe. The 
outstanding character in one of Mr. James Branch 
Cabell’s novels is a financial wizard who “had sent 
more men into bankruptcy and more missionaries 
into Africa than any other philanthropist in the 
country.”’ His personality was not morally unified. 
He was a saint in some fields, and a devil in others. 
I am sure that we all know similar cases on less spec- 
tacular lines. I know a woman who is most admir- 
ably kind to animals, but who is positively malicious 
toward some human beings. Her personality lacks 
moral integration. I know college professors who 
think with open minds in humble scientific spirit 
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within their own special fields, but who hold extrava- 
gant prejudices and give voice to absurd opinions 
when they turn to other fields. They lack integra- 
tion. Every one, I am sure, has serious inconsisten- 
cies in his life. None of us completely practise our- 
selves what we hold up to others as the proper con- 
duct, and all of us have certain habits that have never 
been brought fnto accord with our better selves. To 
this extent we lack moral integration. We need al- 
ways to be learning how to be true to our highest 
principles in some situation where an old habit, a 
selfish interest, an absence of understanding, or a 
perplexing newness, causes us to act out of harmony 
with our highest principles. 

In concluding, let me say that the legitimate 
joys of the Christian relizion come from growing. 
A great many people do not understand this. It 
seems to be a popular conception that the joys of re- 
ligion proceed from holding certain comforting beliets. 
While it is undeniable that pleasure may be obtained 
from delicious theological lollypops, I am of the 
opinion that such delight is not a healthy one. But 
the joys which come from growing avoid all these 
difficulties. They are not open to doubt. They 
lead a person on to higher levels. And there is noth- 
ing under the sun that can take them away. Further- 
more, I believe there is no keener satisfaction to be 
found in life than that which comes from realizing 
that one is growing, that he is constantly renewing 
himself, that he is every day stepping over one of his 
dead selves, becoming more and more the master of 
his fate and the courageous captain of his soul. 

* * 


PROTESTANTS IN ITALY 


Many people in this country do not know there is a native 
Protestant Church in Italy to-day, having fought for their re- 
ligion through centuries of bitter cruelties and persecutions. 
They are called Wendenses, which some say is derived from the 
Latin vallis, a valley, while others think the name is taken from 
Peter Waldo, who was their leader in the twelfth century. For 
centuries they fought for existence in the Cottian Alps, in the 
northwestern part of Italy near the city of Turin, a territory 
about three hundred square miles, known as Torre Pellice (La 
Tour). Now they are found throughout Italy, and their head- 
quarters are in Rome. 

The Waldensian Church is well organized. There are one 
hundred and fifty churches and mission stations, some entirely 
self-supporting, the missions dependent on outside help. There 
are Sunday schools, day schools, a college, homes for girls and 
boys, institutions for the aged and incurable, hospitals, and a 
theological seminary—the only Protestant college training men 
for the ministry in Italy. 

Their church service is very simple. There is none of the 
form prevalent in some other churches. They have songs, 
prayer, Bible reading and a sermon. Very different compared 
to the days when colporteurs learned chapters of the Bible so 
they could recite it, when to have a Bible in one’s possession was 
to invite death. They recognize christening and communion, 
but they do not believe in confession, or mass, or the rosary. 
They reject the idea of purgatory and hold that those who be- 
lieve in Christ are saved and eventually reach a heavenly life. 

Italy has a great deal of illiteracy, but it is interesting to 
know that there are no illiterates among the Waldensians. The 
schools and colleges have to be censored by the Government, 
but they have been passed. Recently their ministers have been 
put on the same basis of equality with the priests, and marriages 
performed by them are legal. A high standard of education is 
required before their ministers are ordained. 
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The Man of Prayer 


Asa Mayo Bradley 


QUOTE as text from the 38th chapter of Rob- 
inson: Crusoe, the 471st page of the copy given 
me when a small boy, and read and reread 

“} until I can almost repeat it from  begin- 
ning to end. Much of my religion, as well as theol- 
ogy, came from this old book. I got the story as a 
boy, and the religion and theology in manhood. If I 
had not learned the story in childhood, the man would 
have missed the spiritual significance. Here is some- 
thing that I wish we might enlarge upon, but it would 
lead us away from the central thought; so I leave it as 
mere suggestion. 

Robinson had come for a visit to the island on 
which he is represented to have lived for twenty-eight 
years. He had left thereon a company of mutinous 
English sailors, whom he found on his return with 
Carib wives and large families. A Roman Catholic 
priest who was in his company suggested that these 
should be married in accordance with Christian usage. 
This involved explanations to the women which were 
embarrassing to those rough seamen, some of whom 
were past-masters in crime. Their leader, Will At- 
kins, went apart with his wife; and Robinson and 
the priest, strolling about, came upon them unex- 
pectedly. Concealing themselves, they became in- 
terested spectators. They saw the man talking 
earnestly, and the wife listening attentively. At 
length Atkins knelt in prayer, the wife looking on. 
The conversation was renewed, when after a little he 
was seen to reach out his hand to the wife, who took it, 
and together they knelt. The priest in ecstasy ex- 
claimed, “St. Paul! St. Paul! Behold he prayeth.”’ 
From their ambush they had seen the hardened 
sinner prostrate himself before God, and then reach 
out his hand to his pagan wife. They could believe 
in the man’s sincerity, because he prayed. 

But lest some feel a shock at the breach of con- 
vention in taking a text from such a source, we will 
start anew, and I will quote from the book of Acts, 
9:11, “Behold he prayeth.” 

Saul of Tarsus, stricken with blindness, was in 
Damascus. In vision Ananias had been directed to 
visit him, but he hesitated. This man had come to 
Damascus with the purpose of doing evil to Ananias 
and his associates. He was a bad man from the 
Christian viewpoint. But Ananias was given the 
assurance, “For behold he prayeth.” A praying 
man could be trusted. He who had been “breathing 
out threatening and slaughter’ had been changed. 
The old Saul had been religious, but this new man 
was praying. The Pharisee giving thanks that he 
was not as other men was boasting; he who smote 
himself on the breast saying, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” was praying. Saul was a changed 
man, and the sign was in his praying. 

In one of Spurgeon’s sermons is a story of two 
men, one a professed atheist, traveling in Switzer- 
land. The only shelter available for the night was 
unattractive; the atheist remarked, “This place 
looks dangerous, I don’t like it.” The inside of the 
house seemed to confirm their fears. Later in the 


evening their host said, “Gentlemen, I always read 
and pray with my family before retiring; will you 
allow me to do so to-night?”” When they were alone 
the atheist remarked, “I’m not afraid now.” ‘Why 
not?” asked the other. “Because he prayed.” The 
man professed disbelief in everything that would 
induce the spirit of prayer in himself; but, frankly 
inconsistent, he acknowledged the influence of a faith 
which would induce prayer in another. 

Do you believe in prayer? Think before you 
answer. The man in the story would have denied 
such a belief; but he trusted him who prayed, though 
appearances were against him. Ananias knew only 
evil of Saul; but he trusted him when he became a 
man of prayer. In that realistic bit of fiction, Robin- 
son and the priest knew the desperate wickedness of 
Atkins’ past, but the sight that they had witnessed 
quieted whatever suspicion they may have cherished 
concerning him. When you know your neighbor to. 
be a man of prayer you trust him farther than you or- 
dinarily would. You recognize in it something that 
makes one better than he would be otherwise. It may 
not be your own habit, nevertheless, you appraise it 
a valuable moral] asset in another. Feeling thus, you 
can not say that you do not believe in prayer, for you 
certainly do believe in it for others. 

Further, I will affirm that you believe in it for 
yourself in times of stress. I read of a chaplain with 
our army in France saying that all the men in the 
trenches were praying men. O no! They weren’t 
all Christians, the statement carries no such extrava- 
gance; many weren’t consciously religious. They 
probably ‘stopped praying when safely at the rear; 
but in the front line trench, with shrapnel flying 
overhead, sitting in nerve-racking suspense, wait- 
ing for the zero hour to go over the top, these men 
became conscious of a belief in God. They were not 
praying to be spared from harm, but they were feel- 
ing after the God of whom they had thought little in 
the care-free moments. When one is feeling great 
realities, he feels the need of God; and his soul reaches 
out for something to get hold of. He may not express 
his thought with polished phrasing, but he does act. 
If you aren’t doing it to-day, you will sometime meet 
the experience which will drive you to it. 

I understand the feeling of those who say they 
don’t believe in prayer. It isn’t that they disbelieve 
in prayer, but they don’t believe in what they think is 
prayer. They don’t believe in the boasting Pharisee, 
but they aren’t conscious that the publican is praying; 
he isn’t using the fine conventional phrasing. ‘‘God 
be merciful to me, a sinner,” sounds commonplace, 
just conversational. They have heard the wearying 
addresses often inflicted on defenseless congregations 
at the prayer period; they have listened to the impor- 
tunate beggings, which were unreasonable and even 
at times contemptible; they are aware that there are 
those in Europe praying one way, and their recent an- 
tagonists are praying just opposite. They have 
themselves prayed for something which they greatly 
desired, and nothing happened; so they stopped pray- 
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ing, and think they have thrown it in the discard. 

In so far as their facts are facts, I sympathize 
with these. To me, much which passes current as 
prayer is offensive. We are supposed to be devoutly 
attentive during the season of prayer, but.I frequently 
find it impossible. I don’t feel that way. I faced 
this early in my Christian life, long before I was in 
the ministry. I have had illuminating experiences, 
of which I could tell interesting stories. I was made 
to feel that I must settle this question in my own mind, 
and in my own way. To me, long prayers were of- 
fensive; also those made up of quotations from poetry, 
philosophers, literature or even from the Bible, in- 
geniously worked up into a sort of crazy patchwork. 
I have been obliged to sit decorously listening to 
some notorious failure of a man, who was passing up 
advice to God. I have been bored listening while 
God was being begged for something that I knew the 
beggar didn’t want. I have heard the act of prayer 
used as an ambush from which to say things which 
the speaker would have no chance, or would not 
dare, to say otherwise. All of which is abuse of 
prayer, and I don’t believe in that kind. The pub- 
lican in the Bible story, the man in the trenches, he 
who has faced great trouble, did none of these things; 
he was intent on getting hold on God. When Jacob 
met the great crisis in his life, he went off by himself 
and prayed. He knew how great cause he had given 
his brother to distrust and dislike him. His own 
tribesmen were many, so it is doubtful that he feared 
bodily harm; but he was appalled at seeing himself 
as a sinner. When Moses felt himself called to the 
seemingly impossible he prayed. As Jesus felt the 
shadow of the cross hanging over him, he retired to 
Gethsemane for prayer. Washington at Valley Forge, 
and Lincoln the night before Gettysburg, prayed. Not 
for men to hear, any of these; but the troubled soul 
erying out to the great “Over Soul.” That is prayer. 
The poet Montgomery expresses it thus: 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips cantry, ~ 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And ery “Behold, he prays.” 


Here is sketched the true meaning of prayer. 
It is “the soul’s sincere desire,” “the simplest form of 
speech,” “the contrite sinner’s voice.” In simple 
phrasing, it is the soul talking with God. It isn’t for 
show. Atkins didn’t know that he was under observa- 
tion; Saul was alone with his blindness; the Swiss 
mountaineer was doing as he would had no guests 
been present. It is a personal matter between the 
individual soul and God. 

Which being so, some one may ask, “Why public 
prayer?” It is that all may pray together. It isn’t 
that your minister prays, while you are critically 


listening in, but that he—or some other—leads in the 
office of prayer. He is leading for you to follow, and 
presumably you are doing so. 

Briefly I will explain that it was my hard think- 
ing on this Jine that made me something of a ritualist. 
I observed that prayers were often rambling and 
tedious. On the other hand, when I turned to the 
“Book of Common Prayer” I found them short and 
to the point. It seemed to me better to have a short 
prayer, well thought out, than one long one which 
getsus nowhere. Some object that a ritualistic prayer 
lacks spontaneity; but some of the spontaneity to 
which I have listened might well be spared. Don’t 
misunderstand me, that I would use only written 
prayers, but I say that such are preferable to those 
which merely express vagrant impulse, offered - not 
through a wish for communion with God, but because 
the order of service says that it is time to pray. 

Some years ago I tried an interesting experiment 
with a small paper that I was editing. I introduced a 
devotional department, writing the prayers myself 
at the outset; but for variety I asked other ministers 
to write prayers, limiting them to one hundred words, 
as our space was limited. Only two or three out of a 
possible twenty-five responded, and these doubled 
or trebled the space limit. It was noteworthy that I 
got the best prayers from men and women of the pews. 
My analysis was that they were thinking more of the 
petition, and less of the phrasing. I was surprised to 
see that ministers who had no difficulty in writing 
what they had to say to me, when they took pen in 
hand couldn’t seem to think of anything they wished 
to say to God. They would have written to the 
contributors’ department, but couldn’t address God 
through the printed page. 

As another bit of information out of this ex- 
periment, I discovered that our readers liked it: no 
department of our paper appealed to the whole body 
of our readers as did this. Repeatedly there were calls 
for extra papers containing some particular that, 
prayer. From this experience I became convinced 
deceive himself as he may, the normal man believes 
in God, and wishes to talk with Him. 

I grant that much in the way of prayer is formal, 
but so it is with nearly everything else. Social eti- 
quette, the polite conversation that passes among us, 
is about as meaningless as possible; nevertheless you 
keep on with it, and the fact that you don’t mean a 
tenth part of it doesn’t impress you as being at all 
out of the way. And it is good that you are manner- 
ly, for if you were to say just what you sometimes 
think and feel, there would be a lot of excitement in 
the neighborhood. Do I mean you to infer that we 
should be courteous toward God? Why not? You 
should treat your God with as much consideration 
as you do an ordinary acquaintance. ‘After this 
manner pray ye,” said Jesus, and he gave a brief 
formula. My brother ministers found one hundred 
words impossible. Jesus put a lot of expression into 
sixty-six words. 

“For your heavenly Father knoweth,” said Jesus; 
and from this some argue, ‘“‘Why pray?” If the idea 
is just asking, we would better stop praying till we 
get further light, for we aren’t making a very respect- 
able showing. No one likes the professional beggar. 
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Nor do we feel generous toward him who never comes 
near unless he wants something. Isn’t there some 
one, or perhaps more than one, who, as you see him 
coming with an engaging smile, causes you to wonder, 
“What does he want now?” I have a fancy that 
when God sees some Christians on their knees, He 
feels, “Now they want something.” ’Tis true that 
we can not measure God’s feelings by our little stand- 
ards; but our human standards are what govern our 
actions, and there is no reason why we should not 
treat God as well as we would be treated. Not so 
very long ago I heard one say that his religion was to 
do as he would be done by. I wonder if he would 
have God as thoughtless and indifferent toward him 
as he is toward God? “The soul’s sincere desire” 
doesn’t necessarily mean that you are begging. Your 
“‘soul’s sincere desire’ toward your friend involves no 
personal favor beyond companionship. This is the 
true meaning of prayer: companionship, a conscious- 
ness of presence. ‘After this manner pray ye: Our 
Father.” Are you conscious of your heavenly Father’s 
presence? Do you enjoy the sense of His companion- 
ship? Do you have love for one whom you never 
approach except to ask a favor? On the contrary, 
if you have a reasonable share of self-respect, you will 
not ask favor of one with whom you have had no 
previous relations. 

The office of prayer is to establish intimate and 
friendly relations with God. Yes, we have said 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” day after day, and 
year after year, and thought little of it. So you meet 
one on the street; you bow, smile, and occasionally 
exchange greetings, and no conscious impression is 
registered. And this may go on indefinitely, but at 
length some experience may make you conscious of 
one another. An aged woman on Cape Cod was 
making her last wishes known to her relatives. She 
had settled every detail except one. A_ niece 
asked, “‘What minister do you want?”” Impatiently 
she replied, “My own minister.”’ As she had never 
been associated with any religious society to the 
knowledge of her friends, this wasn’t clear, so the 
question, ‘“‘Who is your minister?” ‘Mr. Bradley, 
of course. Haven’t I sat at that window Sundays for 
twenty years to see him ride by?” As a matter of 
fact, Father didn’t know the family; he was only 
aware that an old woman sat at that window as he 
drove by. He wasn’t conscious that his regular Sun- 
day trips had established the connection between that 
lonely soul and the church, and had given her a sense 
of belonging to his church, and that he was her min- 
ister. It is doubtful that she ever saw him close up, 
or heard him speak. Familiar association establishes 
a bond. The child says “Our Father,” and the man 
says “Our Father,’ and some day he realizes the 
heavenly Father, and wishes closer acquaintance. 

There is difficulty in approaching a stranger. 
Why some of us find it hard to pray is that we aren’t 
acquainted with the one whom we would address. 
The office of prayer is to establish this acquaintance. 
If we are on socially easy terms with ‘our Father’ 
when we feel no particular need, we experience no 
embarrassment when under pressure we would cry 
out forhelp. There isa story of a little girl who asked 
the prayers of the congregation for her father, who 


was ill. Later she asked the congregation to give 
thanks for his recovery. The editorial comment was 
that the latter was unusual. I fancy it is; however, 
it is good sense. The little lady had the good man- 
ners to say thank you when her request had been 
granted. Such thought shows consciousness of God 
which can come only through association. 

I wish you to notice this—that the questionings 
about prayer do not come from those who from long 
experience have learned its value, but from such as 
have only prayed experimentally. I have little faith 
in the stories oft repeated of the remarkable answers 
to prayer; my trust must have more solid basis. The 
value in prayer isn’t in getting what you think you 
want, but in lining yourself up with God. Jesus 
prayed again and again that ‘“‘the cup might pass from 
him,” but those prayers were denied. That didn’t 
break his confidence: “Nevertheless, not what I will 
but what thou wilt.”” They who pray thus never lose 
their faith in prayer. Now we know that if, because 
of our Lord’s praying, the cup had been allowed to 
pass, God’s will would not have been done, and the 
world would have lost its Christ. In the midst of 
discouragement and disaster both Washington and 
Lincoln continued to pray. And I want. you to grip 
this, that truly great souls, they who do great things 
for the world, are always men of prayer. History 
records no exception. Think on this: little souls, 
moral slackers, ridicule and question; but the co- 
worker with God, never. 

God may not give me that for which Task. »What 
of it? It simply means that my desires are not in 
line with His will. In his second inaugural address 
President Lincoln said: “Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
against the other. . . . But the prayers of both could 
not be answered.” Really the petitions of neither 
party were granted fully. It is an unusual human 
proposition that is altogether in line with God’s will. 

“Behold he prayeth.”” And thus the great Apostle 
put himself in the attitude which made it possible 
for God to work His will to great ends through him. 
Are you praying? Perhaps you are not willing that 
“God’s will be done.” Prayer puts us in close touch 
with the Father, creates the bond of sympathy, so 
that He can work His will through us. Prayer is 
the hand-clasp of the trusting soul with his heavenly 
Father. 


1 * * 


HARBORS 
John Richard Moorland 


I think of harbors when the day is done 

And clouds of silver fret the tawny west; 

Bee to the hive, bird to the hidden nest, 

Heart to its home, and vessel’s one by one 

Quick to the waiting quay; while ships of gray 
With wind-torn sails, and great boats dark as night, 
Move quietly and round the harbor light 

To drop their anchors in the friendly bay. 


I think of harbors peaceful in the sun 

When old folk pass with hair as white as wool, 
Knowing a perilous voyage is almost done, 
Knowing they seek a harbor beautiful, 

Where they shall lay aside life’s clumsy oar, 
Now wind nor wave shall hurt them any more. 
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Optipessimism 


William Everett Cram 


it an element of uncertainty at best, and 
s GYR when it comes to dividing up into groups 
Bor) according to character, outlook on life, etce., 
this uncertainty rises to perhaps-its highest point. 
My father, the Rev. William A. Cram, was theoreti- 
cally an optimist, fully believing in evolution and the 
_ inherent upward progress of lifein every form. Judged 
either by his writings or by his calm, philosophical 
acceptance of whatever came his way, he would most 
certainly be classed with the optimists. 

In every-day matters, however, he took a some- 
what different view of things. If one of our domestic 
animals was injured or taken sick he invariably ex- 
pressed faint hope for its recovery, in the meantime 
doing everything possible in its behalf, and it was the 
same with crops as well as with the outlook for the 
weather and seasonal changes. He took the ground 
that in this way we were urged on to do our utmost in 
order to overcome the difficulties which loomed ahead, 
and that misfortune foretold caused much less dis- 
appointment, while good luck yielded extra satis- 
faction when unexpected. Judged by the same test, 
my brother and I are both placed in the pessimist 
division, yet in the details of every-day life we are per- 
haps unwarrantedly hopeful. 

There are, I suppose, plenty of cases typical of 
both classes, though it has been my Juck to have 
known but one of either sort. 

The one hopeless pessimist was, even as a child, 
given to dreadful forebodings, and even in the smallest 
matters could see not the slightest hope of any good 
to come. I am at times tempted to believe that in 
her case this hopeless view of things in general was 
due to a sort of second sight, so many of the disasters 
which she predicted came true, one misfortune after 
another overtaking her family during her lifetime 
and after her death. 

To infer that these misfortunes might have 
been averted by the practise oi a more optimistic 
standard on her part, would seem scarcely logical 
to any one who knew the circumstances; in fact, I am 
inclined to think that not a few of them might have 
been avoided if the other members of her family had 
been warned by her forebodings. In spite of lack of 
vitality, due perhaps to her state of mind, and in part 
perhaps the cause of it, her courage in meeting these 
dreaded situations when they came, as well as in fac- 
ing physical danger, was certainly above the average. 

The one out and out optimist whom I have known 
has failed in pretty nearly every undertaking which 
he has attempted, and these have been many and 
mostly on a Jarge scale, and appear finally to have 
swallowed up his entire inheritance. Personally he 
is one of the most likable of men, but has lost friends 
almost as fast as he has made them, owing to the fact 
that his lack of courage has prevented him from stand- 
ing up to face the consequences of his own reckless- 
ness, and has led him on to schemes which work them 
off on others. Except for this, his genial, hearty per- 
sonality and general cheerfulness in the face of mis- 
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fortune—his own as well as that of others for which he 
himself was responsible—might have made him widely 
popular, while the pessimist whom I have mentioned 
before was not generally liked except by those who 
knew her intimately. Reckless daring he had, but 
recklessness is no more to be associated with courage 
than is caution with cowardice, though the brave may 
be reckless on due occasion, and the coward over- 
cautious. f 

We Americans, I believe, are looked upon as the 
most optimistic race in the world, though not alto- 
gether lacking in courage when put to the final test, 
which leads me to believe that our reputation may not 
be entirely deserved. When we come down to the 
final analysis, optimism is bound to be found the last 
refuge of the coward who dares not face the truth, 
like the fabled ostrich, which, hiding his head in the 
sand and declaring that there isn’t any lion, goes on 
hoping for better things to come, while the pessimist 
calmly acknowledges the existence of the lion and faces 
it for better or for worse. 

Yet optimism is by no manner of means without 
value. It is almost always accompanied by physical 
health and buoyant spirits, both of which it helps to 
nourish; though whether it is the cause of bodily vigor 
and high spirits, or is itself due to them, is sometimes 
hard to say. Unquestionably the ideal best worth 
striving for is a clear-eyed, dispassionate endeavor to 
get down to the actual truth of things, unprejudiced 
either one way or the other, but who is there among 
us who can hold to this course unswervingly? Weare 
bound to lean one way or the other, and that which 
inclines us toward pessimism is probably the satest, 
though just as bad as the other if allowed to go too far. 
In weak natures, and “‘we are all of us weak at times,” 
it tends to discourage effort by magnifying whatever 
obstacles lie in the path. 

The ills of an over-optimistic view of things ar- 
rive as quickly as the lion in the ostrich case, or as 
the deluge which descends on those who scoff at all 
warnings of its approach. 

For those who believe that evolution means 
neither more nor less than automatic upward progress; 
better leading up to better still, regardless of individual 
effort or self-restraint, the very natural conclusion 
would seem to be that it really matters very little 
what we do, for are we not “going on from day to 
day, getting a little better?’ A belief of this sort is 
certainly rather dangerous, to say the least, and may 
very logically be held responsible for a considerable 
share of the reckless disregard of law and the moral 
code now so much in evidence. As an old lady of 
stern puritanical upbringing once said to my grand- 
father: ‘Joseph, if I had believed as you do when [ 
was young I would have been just as bad as I have 
always wanted to be.’”’ During the Victorian age the 
prudery of the times—if you choose to call it that— 
held in check any tendency to follow the guidance of 
such a belief, but later when the wall of self-restraint 
was overthrown, it seems to have gained considerable 
headway. 
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On the whole the safest and most logical ground 
to take, backed up by individual experience through- 
out life, is that which tells us that each and every one 
has betterment within his reach, but only at the cost 
of incessant conflict with the equally powerful down- 
ward tendency which forever confronts us, and which 
is to be everywhere observed in human life and in the 
breeding of plants and animals, either in a state of na- 
ture or under domestication. 

Is not the very necessity of this constant struggle 
against deterioration something to be thankful for? 
Who can name any other recipe for gaining strength, 
either mental, moral or physical, than that of steady 
and untiring effort? The muscles, the mind and the 
will grow weaker instead of stronger whenever they 
are allowed too long a rest. Resistance against dis- 
ease by inoculation is simply a matter of exposing 
the system to disease germs not too powerful to be 
fought against and resisted. 

George Meredith, in “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” shows how the youth, shielded from all 
temptation, in later life falls to the first temptation 
that comes his way, and most certainly the individual 
lacking sufficient native power of resistance is very 
poor stock to build with. 

The question whether optimism is due to good 
health and high vitality, and pessimism to poor health 
and low vitality, or that the reverse is true in both 
cases, may be best answered by each one of us for 
himself, viewing with unbiased mind just what effect 
the varying conditions of health have on his outlook 
on things tocome. In’my own case I can not see that 
colds, grippe and lovesickness—the only maladies 
which have come to me since childhood—have in any 


The Inner 


Gordon 


SCIENCE is content with an outer assurance. 
4, It is enough for the scientist that the evi- 
dence he can gather all goes to confirm the 
<i} hypothesis he has formed. That makes him 
pretty sure it is sound. He tests his conclusion in 
every conceivable way. He invites other scientists 
to do the same. When his theory stands all the 
scrutiny of competent men and has become the con- 
sensus of scientific opinion, he comes as near being 
absolutely sure of it as it is humanly possible to be. 

Religion requires more. Religion is more than 
intellectual or even practical. Man has deep emo- 
tional needs, and it is these that religion sets itself to 
gratify and fulfil. A man is not yet religious when he 
holds a system of thought which fully meets the de- 
mands of his logical faculty, nor when he has dis- 
covered so much of the rule of conduct that he has no 
hesitation in the crises brought to him in his practical 
every-day life. 

Religion is a plant that must not only live and 
grow, it must flower. It is a bird that must do more 
than feed and fly, it must sing. It must not only 
talk, it must shout for joy. It must write its genesis, 
its ten commandments and its prophecies, but it 
must also compose psalms. 

It is not enough that a man is good, that he is 


way affected my outlook toward the future, either 
personally or as regards the world in general. 

Young people are generally supposed to be more 
optimistic than are their elders, but I fail to see that 
this is true among those of various ages among my per- 
sonal acquaintances; while it seems to be not uncom- 
mon for individuals who were skeptical in their years 
of early manhood to have come to them in the days of 
failing health at the very last a cheerful and well 
grounded faith in the future life. 

After a careful diagnosis of cases, I think we are 
bound to give credit to optimism for a share at least 
of the high vitality which so often accompanies it. 
Certainly the last thing to be desiréd is discourage- 
ment of natural hopefulness, so long as we do not 
allow it to lead us on to the least exaggeration of the 
plain facts, or to wilfully ignore the approach of 
danger ahead, just because we dread to faceit. Along 
lines where we are inclined to be too optimistic, let 
us endeavor to lean the other way, and the same 
where we incline to over pessimism. 

I have said that my father was pessimistic regard- 
ing the weather, yet, curiously enough, his last words 
were optimistic on this very subject. We were 
gathered around his death bed on a midnight in August 
with a thunder shower flashing and growling in the 
southwest. I said in low tones to some one standing 
near me that I feared the storm was approaching, and 
my father, in words which were scarcely audible, re- 
plied: “No, it will not come this way, for the moon 
is rising.” 

The thunderhead sank slowly below the southern 
skyline, and half an hour later the sky was all starlit 
and calm. 


Assurance 
Kent 


calm and confident, that he is energetic in good works 
and brave in trial. He must be possessed with en- 
thusiasm, exuberant, rejoiced. To make him a com- 
plete man in a religious sense he must have the wit- 
ness of a spirit within. Life must answer him in the 
joy of his heart. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, but the spirit 
of man is not so much out of his power to control as 
the movements of the wind. However, the religion 
of the spirit is not likely to be found by those who have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost, nor by those whose reaction is, “These men 
are drunk with new wine.” The first thing is to 
know that, above the religion of the law and the letter, 
transcendent over creed and code, there is an airy 
power that bears along everything else as a breeze 
bears leaves and straws. To be religious but oblivious 
of this power is as incomplete as to be the master of a 
brigantine and sail the seven seas without heed to the 
courses of the trade-winds. 

This raises many questions. Is the capacity 
for such a degree of religious feeling an unused faculty 
such as the power to appreciate and be swayed by the 
spell of music or the beauty of art? Ought we to 
surrender ourselves to such enthusiasm? Is it well- 
bred to be so keen about anything as to becarried 
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away by it? Is rapture consistent with a high degree 
of culture? Is it not the prerogative of the illiterate, 
the simple, the unsophisticated? Is it not the ex- 
clusive possession of the orthodox? Is it not mystical 
and therefore suspect, inappropriate in our day? 
Do not psychologists regard it as pathological? 

The capacity for strong, exalted feeling is uni- 
versal. Every religion, sect, and denomination has 
had its exemplars of it, and none have exhausted it. 
Paul, Augustine, Thomas a Kempis, George Fox, 
John Wesley and Ralph Waldo Emerson have held it 
in their varying degrees and demonstrated its con- 
tinuity down the ages. Education and culture have 
tended to temper it, but have never been an impassable 
barrier. As for the estimate of the drawing-room, what 
is that to a man or woman who has come to enjoy 
a heaven within the mind? A supreme experience 
will make us fit for the society of another circle and 
might well make its own drawing-rooms. 

Still, in our scientific age we shall be haunted by 
misgivings unless we have the approval of science. 
What does psychology say? 

Everett Dean Martin has exposed the infantile 
source of “the mystery of religion,’”’ and long before 
that William James had given us an introduction 
to “the varieties of religious experience” that showed 
much of it to be compensation and substitution for 
the norma] and legitimate satisfaction of our in- 
stinctive cravings. The analytic psychology of Freud 
and others has shown also that much religious interest 
and activity is the direct outcome of an inner frustra- 
tion of the soul, the desperate resources of an incom- 
plete or baffled personality. Is this absorbed interest 
and intense feeling the feverish tossing of a sick soul? 

Not for a moment. “It is the glow and bloom 
of perfect health.”’ In terms of the Christian religion 
it is perhaps best described by Sir J. R. Seeley in 
“Eece Homo.” Holiness is the mood of the man who 
is “whole.” It is the joy of living felt by the man who 
is living to the full. This is essentially also the burden 
of that inspiring book by G. Stanley Hall, ‘Morale: 
the Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct.” 

When a man is in perfect health, “wholth,” he 
has a strong sense of well-being. “A man is re- 
lieved and gay when he has done his work, and done 
his best.’”’ A-man who, in a moral crisis, has done 
what he feels to be right has the witness of a good 
conscience. Newton, working out the mathematical 
calculation on the motions of the moon which demon- 
strated that his theory of gravitation was sound, 
trembles so, as he sees the figures coming out right, 
that he has to ask a friend to finish the last few steps. 
The man who is in perfect balance, poise and adjust- 
ment has an inner witness. Life answereth him in the 
joy of his heart. 

In religion a man is seeking, not a partial and 
limited, but a total adjustment. Is it any wonder then 
that when it is attained his sense of happiness and 
well-being should be beyond all other joys? Shall we 
restrain the colt from its mad galloping, the lamb 
from leaping? When the poet is allowed, for the 
beauty of the autumn world, to sing— 

“Here such a passion is 
Asstretchethmeapart .... 
My soul is all but out of me,” 


shall we rebuke the transports of men and women in 
a greater moment? 

If we can concede the propriety of a delight in 
life that amounts to transports of rapture, as we do 
the joy of the bridegroom coming out of his chamber 
and the rejoicing of a strong man to run a race, there 
are two considerations that urge it upon us to seek it 
as the pearl of great price or the treasure hid in a 
field. 

The first is that it is our birthright as human 
beings to enjoy every enriching experience that is open 
to man. Why should we be denied the deepest, most 
stirring, and sublimest of all? Not all can marry and 
drink love to intoxication, not all can travel and see 
the grandeur and beauty of the world, not all can be 
artists and triumph in skill, or orators waking to ec- 
stasy the living lyre, but all can be whole and so at- 
tain the most satisfying sensation of all the gamut of 
human feeling. Nor can we truly say that we have 
lived until we reach this. There is a hunger never 
sated, a thirst never slaked, without it. For this, 
and no less, were we born and came into the world. 

Not only must we be individually impoverished 
and stunted short of this experience, but socially im- 
potent and mean. Alfred Adler has shown how we 
have survived and developed by grouping ourselves 
together, and how absolute is our need of others 
and how society needs us. But what dry sticks, what 
rustling husks, must we offer to our fellow men if we 
are devoid of sentiment! What nourishment is there 
in a juiceless orange? Men are not swayed by the 
merely technical musician, nor educated by logic- 
choppers, nor moved by dry-as-dust preachers. 

Who is it that bends the people as the wind 
bends the wheat? It is men who are possessed. It 
is feeling that is contagious, that Jeaps from eye to eye, 
and lifts an audience from its individual selves to its 
social self. The highest heights we can only reach 
together, and many can attain elevation in no other 
way. Upon leaders who can gather men, fuse them 
and socialize them, the masses of mankind are utterly 
dependent, and it is by emotional expansion that men 
become leaders worthy of the name. 

When we hear of a new religion our first question 
is, Is it sound? The next is, Will it spread? The 
answer to that waits upon another question, How ar- 
dently is it propagated? There is nothing to be 
hoped or feared of a religion that sits down in self-com- 
placent calm. There is no future for a religion that 
faintly trusts that time will bring all reasonable men 
to its enlightened way of thinking. A religion that 
is mild, timid, of two minds about everything and 
bent upon working out compromises that reconstruct 
the old garment by sewing on new patches, can have 
little influence. A movement that spends its strength 
in dialectics and “‘great argument about it and about’ 
can not affect the soul of the masses. Nothing short 
of missionary zeal will make any great idea prevail. 
That which calls itself religion but lacks this fiery vi- 
tality is negligible. It is not yet religion. 

Some of us are fundamentalists, some modernists 
and a few are humanists. These distinctions matter 
little while we are alike self-possessed and lethargic. 
Until we get religion none of us will make a dent in 
the life of the world. Not even truth can prevail 
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until it finds whole-hearted adherents who will be its 
ambassadors, instant in season and out of season, 
devotees reckless of the cost, willing to spend and be 
spent and even to be persecuted for its sake. 

In our reaction from a shallow emotionalism and 
a sickly sentimentality we have gone too far. We 
have forsaken emotion, the fountain of living water, 
and hewn out cisterns of respectability, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water. We, the children of 
the golden sun, have become worshipers of the silver 
but chilly moon. Intellect has usurped the throne of 


By Doctor 


mai Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D., veteran 
’ £6) preacher, teacher, and historian of the Uni- 
Sy] -versalist Church, was called upon to face 
SAD heavy sorrow when Mrs. Fisher died on 
March 7, 1981. At a service in the Universalist 
church at Elgin, Ill., on Thursday, April 2, Dr. 
Fisher made the following reference to his own career 
and to the death of his wife, which we are publish- 
ing not only at the urgent request of Universalists of 
Elgin, but also because it is a touching and helpful 
tribute to a devoted wife and a glimpse into the life 
of one of our noblest men. 


I graduated from the Canton Theological School in 1881. 
That same year J was ordained at Ellisburgh and Henderson, 
Jefferson County, N. Y. Graduating from Canton with me were 
Dr. Selleck and Dr. Roblin, both yet living, and each having out- 
lived the wife of his youth, with me. 

So I have been an ordained Universalist minister for fifty 
years. It has been a fifty years of no public prominence, but 
of inexpressible meaning and joy to me. In all the fifty years I 
have never been a single day without some position of service 
to my church. In all the fifty years I have never sought or 
asked for any field of work. In all the fifty years I have never 
demanded any fixed salary. I have always left money matters 
to the people and officials who called me to church or place. 

I am not boasting; God knows I have nothing to boast of. 
Looking back over the fifty years, there is not a single year that 
I am satisfied with. In every year I could have, and should 
have, done much better than I did. 

I speak of them humbly and modestly as plain truth demands 
J must, but at the same time with a sense of almost passionate 
gratitude that I have been permitted to be in this service for 
fifty full years. If I had my life to live over again here I would 
rather be an ordained minister of the Universalist Church than 
to hold any other office whatever on this planet earth. 

Ebenezer Fisher, my father’s brother, was the first presi- 
dent of the Canton school, giving there the last twenty-five years 
of his life, dying there in 1879. I was raised in the same house 
that he was, in Charlotte, Maine, and my parents always spoke 
the name of Uncle Ebenezer with reverence and even with awe. 
My mother always prayed that one of her four sons might go to 
Canton and study to be a minister. I confess to some fear that 
she overworked her prayer task, for all four of her sons did be- 
come Universalist ministers and three of us are still on the 
job. 

Ebenezer Fisher was a great man in the North Country 
and in our whole church, in his day. Many loved and revered 
him, and when it was known, after his death, that he had a nephew 
in the Canton school, I was asked by his admirers to go here 
and there in that region to preach. As young ministers are 
like bumblebees, biggest when first hatched, I had no doubt 
of my ability to meet all expectations. So I went to Nicholville, 
N. Y., for my first sermon. My text was the seven things the 


passion and can not match its authority and power to 
sway. 

All that ever made leadership effective or religion 
great is still ours for the seeking. As religious men 
and women we need not remain puny. As churches 
we need not be content with obscurity or resigned to 
unimportance. Whatever the conclusions to which 
our study and thought have brought us, we may hold 
them with conviction, expound them with fervor, 
obey them in faithfulness, and publish them with a 
burning zeal. Nothing less is religion. 


L. B. Fisher : 


Lord hates, and I figured that if I could speak two minutes on 
each of the seven things, that would do. 

At close of the service a sadly disappointed elderly woman 
came and told me, “You may be a nephew of Dr. Fisher, but you 
will never be anything like him.” We later became close friends, 
but she never took back her first estimate of me—and she was 
quite right. I never was like Ebenezer Fisher. He was really 
a great man for his day. 

Why do we marry the man or the woman that we do? 
There is always a whole world full of men and women just as 
desirable in every way as the ones we choose for mates. In 
those days I knew many of the finest of these women, but owing 
to my poverty perhaps, or whatever it was, I never thought 
of marrying one of them, nor did any of them think of marrying 
me. 

One day in Rochester, N. Y., Fannie Shaw came into the 
room where I was, and went to the piano and played Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata. Suddenly I knew that I wanted this woman 
for my wife. No doubt many women had all the graces she 
had, and could play Beethoven as well as she did. But for some 
entirely unknown reason, none of them could do things for me. 
Out of a whole world full of lovely women I wanted only this one 
for my wife. Just why and how it comes no one knows. 

On Oct. 4, 1886, Fannie Shaw and I were married by Dr. 
Asa Saxe and my brother, D. L. Fisher, and we lived together as 
husband and wife for forty-five years. 

She became the mother of my four children, and when a 
good woman does that for the man she loves, he can never love 
her enough, never honor her enough, never cherish her enough. 

From this home she made for me, she is the first to die. 

This winter of 1931 has brought me first the death of my only 
sister, Mrs. Mary F. Sprague of Charlotte, Maine. 

Then, on January 11, my wife, Fannie Shaw Fisher, reached 
the limit of her physical strength and took to her bed, from 
which she never rose, except for brief moments. She hadtwo 
light strokes, affecting no other than throat organs, so making 
speech and swallowing difficult. Her good physician, Dr. 
Hanchett, ordered strict quiet and privacy. He said some sur- 
vived these strokes for many years, but no known medical 
procedure could prevent possible recurrence and the end. 

So for two months I stayed by her side. She had no pain 
and no loss of faculty. I read to her everything we both loved, 
and perhaps in our long life together we never had more precious 
quiet companionship. 

Or Saturday, March 7, we had the severest storm of the 
winter, and from our windows we both watched the swirling 
snow with lively interest. 

At 6.30 that evening, Fannie asked for pencil and paper, 
as my deaf ears and her failing speech made that way of com- 
munication easiest. She began to write, in that hand so familiar 
to me all our years together. Suddenly I noted a slight waver- 
ing, the fingers went limp, the pencil dropped to her side, and 
she left me. There was no slightest struggle, no sound, no mo- 
tion, no appearance of pain. She suddenly fell on sleep as a 
tired baby might have done. 
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Of our four children only two were able to come to us, and 
how many kind friends with comforting words, I can not number. 
On Thursday, March 12, Drs. Brigham and Macpherson came, 
and spoke brave, cheering words of hope and courage. We took 
the precious body to Graceland, and in a single hour burned it 
to a handful of clean white ashes. These we scattered under 
the beautiful trees. We did this because Fannie and I had 
promised each other it should beso. She was never underground 
—either body or spirit. Now, strangely, to us who loved her 
it seems as if she was part of the universe of life and light. 

We seem to think of her as part of quiet evening moonlight, 
of shining midnight stars, of rising and setting suns and depths 
of glorious sky that holds them all. 

“For she and I have shaken hands. 
Till growing winters lay me low 
I walk within the fields I know— 
But she in undiscovered lands.” 


I do not pity myself, I do not want your pity. We humans 
are all in the same boat, sailing on the same sea of being. My 
experiences are yours, and yours are mine. Christians neither 
need nor want pity. What we all need and want is life, love, 
courage, vision, hope, power, joy. 

My vision is of a loved sister with face aglow with surprise, 
wonder and joy, and of a graceful mystical white hand reaching 
to meet me from the dear wife. 

Believe me, physical, bodily death is nothing to fear. In our 
home here we allow no gloom, no depression, no despair. We 
know and speak of the life we have had with unspeakable quiet 
and inner joy. We are glad it passed so painlessly, that it was 
excused from so many possible ills and trials that old age some- 
times thrusts upon us. 

I write these words not to please ourselves. We would 
prefer silence. But I write hoping that, if printed at all, some 
burdened, sad spirit may find comfort as we are finding it. 

* * * 


A “CONVERSATION” IN BOSTON 


Has Boston “‘slipped’’ to Sewanee? It might appear so 
from a very striking piece of literary work of peculiar interest to 
Boston, which is to be found in the latest number of the Sewanee 
Review, a quarterly magazine published by the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn. There, some forty-five miles from 
Dayton, where Mr. Bryan conducted his famous “monkey trial” 
and a young man was sentenced to jail for teaching the doctrine 
of evolution, an institution of high culture furnishes us in this 
review with an intimate and curiously original study of intellec- 
tual life in Boston in the days of Emerson and Margaret Fuller— 
a study that, it is to be feared, nobody now living in Boston 
would take the trouble to produce. And not only that, but this 
same issue of the Sewanee Review has a study of the life and 
philosophical work of George Santayana, which is intimate and 
thorough. The Boston article, ““A Conversation in Poston,” is 
by Granville Hicks, now teacher on the staff of the Polytechnic 
Institute at Troy, N. Y., and the Santayana article by H. A. 
Larrabee, of Union College, also in New York. Little Sewanee, 
it is evident, reaches out as far as New York for its contributors 
and as far as Boston and Cambridge for its subjects. 

Mr. Hicks imagines himself at a lecture, or “‘conversation,” 
of Margaret Fuller’s in Boston in the 1840’s. One after another 
the transcendental and bookish feminine intelligentsia of the 
Boston of that day come in; the writer calls the roll of them all-— 
not in any perfunctory way, but in a manner which seems to 
introduce them in the flesh.’ We learn of the very color of their 
hair, and the frills on their dresses; we are told of their little 
foibles and occasionally of their prim love affairs. There is of 
course Elizabeth Peabody, with her sisters Mary and Sophia. 
The Sturgis girls, both Ellen and Caroline, are there. Also 
Sophia Ripley, and Louisa Loring, and Hizabeth Hoar; there are 
Maria White (Lowell), Mrs. Francis George Shaw, Ellen Hooper, 
and Lydian Emerson, Amelia and Anna Barlow, Mrs. George R. 
Russell and Ida ditto, and Belinda Russell; and if Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Dr. Channing, George Bancroft, 
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Theodore Parker, young James Russell Lowell, Captain Gamaliel 
Bradford, Wendell Phillips, George Ripley and other philosophical 
and reformatory notables of the time are not present in body, 
the shadows of their personalities permeate the occasion. Sarah 
Clarke is ‘soothing and restful,’’ Amelia Barlow is “lively and 
amusing.” 'The Peabody sisters are sketched from life; Eliza- 
beth is “large, and she would grow larger.” ‘‘Bearsie” Parker, 
wife of the Rev. Theodore, is “large and comfortable.” We get 
a little of James Russell Lowell’s early—only early—misgivings 
because his fiancee, Maria White, associates so much with the 
radicals. Mary Ann Haliburton is “squint eyed.’’ Anna Bar- 
ker, who became the wife of Sam G. Ward, is ‘‘beautiful and 
gracious.” 

Naturally the best picture of all is the one of Margaret 
Fuller. We get the reactions of all these Boston women to her 
transcendental talk. Here she is: “Margaret, very, very near- 
sighted, had to look twice before she could recognize Elizabeth 
and Sophia. They, of course, would have known her if they had 
seen her across Boston Common, for she walked like a queen. 
But she was homely, there was no question of that. To them 
there was nothing strange in the black alpaca dress, or in the 
tight, smooth coiffure, but even their love could not ignore the 
rangy build, the sharp features, the peering eyes. Yes, she was 
even awkward, despite the grandeur of her manner. And yet 
there was the radiance in her face, expresSive of the self-assur- 
ance and happiness that had come, after her exile in Groton and 
in Providence, with her return to the society that she loved.” 

When her “conversation” came to an end, ‘Margaret sat 
back limply while Mrs. Farrar told her what a noble meeting it 
had been. Their glistening eyes, their responsiveness, their 
love—it was a splendid, purposeful, integrated group. They 
were, Mrs. Farrar said, remarkable women. They had won 
their erudition by their own efforts, learned their languages, 
planned their courses of reading. And their loyalty to Margaret 
and her purposes was so fine. When Professor Farrar’s residence 
was reached, Margaret went to bed with a nervous headache, 
Mrs. Farrar attended anxiously upon her. Would it be so all 
winter, she asked. If it is, Margaret answered, I do not care.” 

You would think that Mr. Hicks had known all these people 
personally, but he beyond a doubt obtained his information 
about them from the multitude of memoirs and letters left by 
some of those dear old Boston notables and published in the 
last fifty or sixty years. It must have taken a lot of reading and 
note-making to enable him to do it. The Listener is glad that 
he was inspired to engage in so interesting a work, and that the 
Sewanee Review has seen fit to preserve for us so absorbing a 
picture of the earnest minds and the salient personalities of the 
women of Boston in the Delphian Forties.—The Lisiener, in the 


Boston Transcript. 
* cd * 


A little local paper ceased publication last year. Perhaps 
no great number of people will miss it, although those who do 
miss it will miss it keenly. But its editor, Mr. Harold de Wolf 
Fuller, had a statement of policy that ought not to be lost: 

To be independent and non-partisan. 

To stress the importance of background and perspective in 
the discussion of public problems. 

To help cultivate habits of thought and action which will 
make well-earned leisure enjoyable and not a burden. 

To illustrate the evils which arise through reliance upon 
the theory of manifest destiny. 

To resist the belief that machinery, whether physical 
machinery or the machinery of organization, is our salvation. 

To point out the limitations of the scientific method in the 
regulation of society. 

To insist that good taste is the essence of good judgment. 

To contend that economic world leadership is a means, not 
an end. 

To suggest standards to which aspiring youth can rally. 

To be at once critical and constructive—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BUT WE MUST HAVE ALL SIDES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for the two editorials in the Leader of April 4: 
“Why So Afraid?” and “If There Could Be a Christlike God.” 
Both of them are strong aids to faith. I am glad they appear 
in the same issue with Mr. Call’s sermon. 

Mr. Call objects to the “Father-God of the early Chris- 
tians” as an “anthropomorphized ideal of men,’ and says of 
Christ: ‘‘Most of the spectacular events of his life as recorded in 
the Bible are not true of him. . . . It is difficult to know who and 
what he was, but it makes no real difference whelher we know him 
or not.”” (Italics are mine.) 

I could not help wondering as I read Mr. Call’s sermon just 
why “special permission” to publish it had been desired or 
sought by the Leader, even though it does contain some better 
paragraphs than those I have quoted. 

A well-known and very thoughtful minister, himself a lib- 
eral, wrote me some years ago: “It is the cheapness and thinness 
of so much liberalism that repels me more than its dogmatism 
and air of assurance.” 

Thank you again for your two editorials. 

ASB? C. 


* * 


PROPOSES UNITING THE LEADER AND THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I simply want to add my hearty endorsement to Carlyle 
Summerbell’s “What Ails Us?” in the Leader of March 21. 
What really is the matter with us Unitarians and Universalists? 
Neither has-any creed or confession of faith as a condition of 
membership. Both are congregational in church government 
and polity, each local organization being independent of all 
others in the management of its own affairs. As organizations 
both have the same general ideals, objectives, aims and purposes, 
with not near as great differences between them as organizations 
as exist between different individual members in each organiza- 
tion. We all know there has been much talk, and some negotia- 
tion between representatives of both organizations in past years, 
looking toward closer co-operation, if not union; and in some 
sections this has been practically consummated, notably in 
Florida. 

Why not make it universal, merge the two organizations 
into one, cut out all territorial overlapping, and reduce over- 
head expenses? 
the Leader and the Register, into one, increasing its power and 
extending its influence far greater than the present combined 
influence and power of both working separately and overlapping. 
Hasn’t the time about arrived to cease so much talk about unit- 
ing and unite? 

George T. Ashley. 

Seatile, Wash. 


* * 


DR. NASH SEEMS TO BE RECOVERING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is an old adage which warns against “standing up so 
straight that you fall over backwards.’ Our good glad-handing 
Leader is, I fear, in some danger of toppling. Of course we don’t 
want to kick the parting guest, but is it necessary to signalize 
the farewell with a salute and an address by the late lamented 
explaining how he tired of his first love and celebrating the 
charms of the new one? We were sorry to have Whippen go 
and wish him nothing but good. However, it is a mistake to 
let him pose as a distinguished figure, and his turning us down as 
a serious set-back. He was just a small town pastor, rather 
garrulous but with some marks of ability which may have pres- 
aged stardom, but it certainly had not yet crystallized. As 
self-portrayed in his articles, he was constitutionally sick- 
minded and reversionary, with a hankering after out-dated ideas 
and consequent restlessness among those who had sloughed 
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them off. He was sincere, but we can not allow him a monop- 
oly of that grace. He was probably misplaced from the start, 
but that does not give him authority as a critic. 

One wishes to speak kindly of all honest faiths. But I 
have to confess that the superstitions and worked-up sentimen- 
talities of the Roman Church give me a nausea. However, I 
do not question the privilege of those who like that raw and racy 
diet to please their own taste. But the Roman Church preten- 
sions give me a pain in the neck. When Mark Twain’s guide 
insisted on traipsing his party around to see the mummies, the 
Doctor with assumed indignation exclaimed: ‘‘See here! What 
do you mean playing us for suckers because we have come from 
America? If you have a nice fresh corpse to ‘show us, trot him 
out, or I’ll brain you.” Now, to the Leader constituency, I take 
it Roman Catholicism is just a mummy, tricked out with gaudy 
trappings and reposing in a much bejeweled casket, but dead as 
King Tut. And Whippen does not even galvanize it. All he 
has to say of its merits is old ceremental stuff, and he could have 
said in two stickfuls all he has spread out to four columns. 

In fact, we are too prone to specialize in catholicity. We 
have well nigh slobbered over the Episcopalization of two of our 
prominent ministers. I should like to see at least an equal ardor 
displayed over welcoming some incoming recruit. Alas, maybe 
there are none of pre-eminent distinction! Still, I think there 
have been a few as worthy of honors as the late Middletown pas- 
tor. Come now, Mr. Editor, let’s have an article or two telling 
Why I Came into the Universalist Fold. Would that be cold 
potatoes to your readers? 7 


C. Ellwood Nash. 


x ve 


A TRIBUTE TO STANARD DOW BUTLER, D. D., WITH 
APOLOGY TO THE MUSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
We would forbear 
To criticise the little things. 
It is to care 
Of how a man has labored long and well 
And proved himself 
A man of power— 
A man of soul. 
Pray then when he has reached a goal 
In his achieyement— 
» On the whole 
Is it not only fair 
To give all honor that is duly his 
Without a marring note? 


’Tis not the time to dwell upon 
_The trivial things that unadorn. 
It is the time to say how well 
This man has labored—and to tell 
How great the work that he has done, 
How fine we think him 
Every one. 
It is the time to praise his work. 
In this we would not fail or shirk, 
Or speak a word to take away 
His joy so truly won this day. 
O. of M. 
* * 
WILD SWANS IN THE SUSQUEHANNA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure you will be interested to hear that swans, to the 
estimated number of one hundred, going north, dropped down 
in the Susquehanna River here in Harrisburg yesterday, stayed 
for a while, and then flew off on their way. 


dee iet 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The General Convention at Work 


MEMORIALS ASSIGNED IN RECENT WEEKS AT 
WASHINGTON 

Since the previous listing of memorials taken by our people 
in the Universalist National Memorial Church was but a “‘e- 
port of progress” of the co-operation given on behalf of this 
splendid denominational project, this additional enumeration 
will bring the record up to date. 

As a tribute to the Rev. James Milford Payson, D D., St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church of La Crosse, Wis., has provided 
the Registration Desk and Chair for the Memorial Church. An 
increasing number of Universalists and other visitors to Wash- 
ington are putting these features of the church equipment to a 
most practical use as they call at the church to enjoy a Sunday 
service, or to seek out a church or family memorial gift for which 
provision has already been made. The visitors’ roster carries 
the names of those of our people who have come from every sec- 
tion of our country to see this, their “second church home.” 


These find our Memorial Church open every day in the week, © 


and all receive a gracious welcome from the devoted women who 
represent the church in this service of hospitality. 

A Main Aisle Pew, originally assigned to some one else and 
later released for reassignment, has been selected by Miss Clara 
A. Hanscom of Portsmouth, N. H., as a memorial to the Justin 
Hanscom family of that old center of Universalism, where John 
Murray organized a Universalist society which has had a con- 
tinuous history since then, and is now one of our most active 
and efficiently organized churches. For many years the Han- 
scom family supported the cause of our faith in this society, and 
subscribed to the Christian Leader and its worthy predecessors. 

The last available Main Aisle Pew was purchased by Miss 
Marie Beyerle of Reading, Penn., as a loving memorial! to her 
parents, Daniel and Mary Reyerle, life-long members and sup- 
porters of the Universalist Church of Our Father at Reading. 
The Beyerle family, from the inception of Universalism in that 
region by Dr. De Benneville, was interested in and gave iis 
allegiance to the Universalist faith. 

Mr. Lyman C. Root, until his decease a loyal and devoted 
Universalist, has recently been honored in the designation of the 
Close Doorway of the Memorial Church as a memorial to him, his 
daughters, Dr. Stella I. and Kathryn H. Root of Stamford, Conn., 
having selected and made provision for this honor to their father. 
For many years Mr. Root was a teacher and officer in the Sunday 
school of the Stamford Universalist church, and a conscientious, 
faithful co-worker with its pastors, giving to them his continuous 
co-operation. 

The beautiful hand-hammered Ornamental Lamp in the 
tympanum of the S Street entrance to the Memorial Church 
has been set aside as the memorial to the late Rey. C. A. C. Garst 
and Dolly A. Garst, at the request of their daughter, Mrs. Delta 
Garst Hyatt, wife of State Commissioner Edward Hyatt of 
Sacramento, Cal. Mr. Garst closed his effective ministry in the 
Universalist denomination when he passed away while serving 
as pastor of our Riverside, Cal., church. He held previous pas- 
torates in New York and Illinois, and was our missionary at 
Glasgow, Scotland, for two years, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Centenary Association. Mrs. Garst splendidly sec- 
onded his endeavors throughout his ministry, and when widowed 
by his early decease at Riverside, immediately prepared herself 
for work in the field of education, becoming a deputy superin- 
tendent of education for Riverside County. This appointment 
came to her by reason of the exceptionally high rating (still un- 
surpassed), which she achieved in competitive examinations for 
this post, in which she continued until her tragic death at River- 
side in January of this year. The Memorial Lamp, dedicated 
in honor of her husband and herself by their devoted daughter, 
is a fitting symbol of their service to the Christian Church. 

Miss Mabel Chandler of Nashua, N. H., an active member 
and substantial supporter of the Nashua Universalist church, in 
addition to her previous gifts to the Universalist National Me- 


morial Church at Washington, D. C., has selected the Chancel 
Bay, located above the organ manual on the south side of the 
chancel, as a memorial to her late parents, Seth D. Chandler and 
Harriet E. Chandler. Mr. and Mrs. Chandler were constant at- 
tendants at the service of our church in Nashua, N. H., for almost 
the entire span of their life. They co-operated in and supported 
its services, and gave it the influence of their position as sub- 


stantial citizens of the community, of which Mr. Chandler was _ 


at one time the mayor. 

The next to the last undesignated pew available for selec- 
tion has been chosen as a tribute of esteem and affection in honor 
of the Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., by appreciative friends and 
parishioners in our Grove Hall Universalist Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., of which Dr. Bissell is the honored pastor. 

Though the scope of selection is steadily narrowing there is 
still opportunity for those who are thinking and planning for the 
designation of memorials in the National Memorial Church in 
honor of loved ones, or as a testimony of their gratitude to be- 
loved ministers. A considerable number of our people are now 
under definite or tentative agreement to make proyision for 
such tokens of love and gratitude; circumstances relative to the 
decision to be made, or concerning the financing of their selec- 
tions, only, serve to delay the completion of arrangements. 

Some of our people, who are unable to make contributions 
toward this denominational enterprise in which they believe, are 
investing in the 6 per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds, issued by 
the General Convention for the financing of the unpaid, bona 
fide pledges, and of the balance due on the cost of construction, 
and are thus co-operating with the Board of Trustees in meeting 
the financial responsibilities involved, and, incidentally, are 
making use of a good investment opportunity. A number of our 
churches and State Conventions have invested their funds in 
these attractive securities, of which there are more still available. 

Several of our people, after making reasonable provision in 
their wills for local and state church interests in which they be- 
lieve, have shown a practical foresightedness in bequests which 
they are committed to provide on behalf of the Endowment Fund 
oi the National Memorial Church. More such legacies will be 
needed for this important denominational center, which is con- 
stantly extending its service and influence. But of greater im- 
portance just now, and for some months ahead, as we may well 
keep in mind, are the definite contributions toward the com- 
pletion of the financing of the church itself, which is the responsi- 
bility of the whole Church, for it was undertaken and carried 
forward as a denominational responsibility and opportunity. 
Denominational loyalty, exemplified in generous gifts to this 
project, or in the purchase of tributes and memorials, will fulfil 
the measure of our duty and our privilege in this particular. 
With full appreciation of the splendid devotion and sacrifices 
evidenced in the co-operation already given this great adventure 
in faith, it is evident that there is still opportunity for the well- 
positioned financially, of which our church has its share, to take 
on their portion of the privilege and responsibility entailed in this 
project, and give to the denomination in proportion to the bene- 
fits they continually derive from the faith it has taught them. A 
few really substantial contributions, such as are recognized as 
reasonable when requested by political, fraternal, educational 
or commercial interests that exact a measure of responsibility 
from us, would serve to carry this project forward to fulfillment. 

Still available memorials are priced from $75 to $5,000. 
Memorial Doorways, Arches, Windows, Ornamental Lamps, 
Lighting Pendants, Choir Stalls, and other undesignated features 
of our unquestionably attractive and beautiful National Memorial 
Church await your selection, which will be an active expression 
of your interest and participation in the work of the whole Church 
and your loyalty and devotion to its world-winning faith. In- 
quiries at General Convention Headquarters, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass., will serve to bring you detailed informa- 
tion about the memorials from which you may make your choice. 


—, 
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Unusual Biography 


Men of Conviction. By Henry Brad- 
ford Washburn. (Scribners. $2.50.) 


From time to time religious liberalism 
needs fresh definition and fresh exempli- 
fication, for the sake of both the world 
and the liberals. Two dangers always 
assail it. It may be so easily confused 
with a merely negative repudiation of 
what others, the orthodox of the day, have 
cherished. And it may exalt disputation 
about religion over religion itself. Occa- 
sionally the true temper of liberalism finds 
expression in an attitude rather than in a 
definition. The book before us is an un- 
usually fine expression of the liberal atti- 
tude. 

Dean Washburn, of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, has his 
own convictions, but he has been discover- 
ing how much he owes to men from whose 
doctrine he differs and whose lives he could 
never imitate. In an autobiographical 
introduction he tells us how it was that 
the subjects of these essays came to be so 
significant to him. First he was able to 
take for granted that those who seemed to 
do a work essential to their own day ex- 
pressed in the doing of it a principle of 
permanent value. So he set out “to find 
the permanent in the transitory, the per- 
fect in the imperfect, even the good in the 
bad.” For example, his study of Bene- 
dict revealed the full strength of the 
principle “that in order to save society 
some of its members must leave it, that 
in order that great throngs of men pray 
a little a few men must pray much,” and 
$0, wherever he runs across an example of 
high-minded monasticism and sees men 
living the monastic life honestly and with 
supreme peace of mind, he is ready to say 
that “in some way they are doing a work 
essential to themselves and necessary to 
the kingdom of God.” 

Secondly, what Dean Washburn hasfound 
in hisstudy of these men, Athanasius, Ben e- 
dict, Hildebrand, Francis, Loyola, and 
Pius IX, has brought him to the point 
where he can not “divide types of re- 
ligious experience and worship into groups 
of right and wrong, but rather to look 
upon all expressions of association with 
God, provided they are sincere, and pro- 
vided they issue in religious comfort and 
in kindly action, as equally essential.” 

That is a far-reaching statement! Some 
would go as far as to say that the various 
types of religious life represent stages, 
valid enough in their day and therefore 
respectable as exhibits in a historical mu- 
seum, but no longer valid because we have 
moved ‘‘forward.’”’ But Dean Washburn 
is more hospitable. ‘I have been finally 
persuaded,” he says, speaking of the point 
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of view outlined above. ‘In consequence 
I am no longer a believer in my own re- 
ligious practises except for myself and 
those who are like-minded. I am no 
longer interested in programs for the 
propagation of certain points of view and 
the suppression of others on the ground 
of their objective truth or falsehood. My 
only interest lies in the value of such be- 
liefs to varying kinds of people—people 
who seem to me honest and unselfish and 
friends of God. . . . Each has an infinite 
meaning to me when it is the apparent 
means by which a soul communes. with 
God.’ Can we be surprised that Dean 
Washburn adds, “‘Now there is hardly a 
movement or a man in the last two thou- 
sand years from which and from whom I 
may not expect to learn something?” 

Is it possible to over-emphasize the 
significance of those words as they come 
from the responsible head of a school for 
training men for the priesthood of the 
Episcopal Church? Let us not wonder 
what will be said by others of his own 
communion. For they raise questions 
for us all. Some readers of this journal 


. have been much exercised by the appear- 


ance of an article written by a Universalist 
minister who recently became a Catholic. 
May I not ask them to read these essays 
by Dean Washburn and see whether they 
ean afterward, with him, “look upon all 
expressions of association with God, pro- 
vided they are sincere, and provided they 
issue in religious comfort and in kindly 
action, as equally essential.” 

What Dean Washburn has learned from 
each of the six men we must leave the 
reader to find out. But we commend 
the book with enthusiasm to all who are 
still willing to learn from others. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Schweitzer in Africa 


Albert Schweitzer. The Man and His 
Work. By John Dickinson Regester, 
(Abingdon Press. $1.50.) 


Supposing that a brilliant young instruc- 
tor at the University of Chicago, orna- 
mented by two doctor’s degrees and the 
author of widely read theological treatises, 
who at the same time acted as assistant 
minister of an important church and was 
so authoritative an interpreter of Bach 
that he could write the standard work on 
the man and his music, should combine 
with these diversified interests a spare- 
time medical course at the university, 
and after eight years of specialized prepa- 
ration (including the raising of money by 
organ recitals throughout the country) 
set off to Equatorial Africa as a medical 
missionary on Good Friday 1931—that 
would be news! Those who saw such a 
renunciation of a distinguished career in 
favor of life on the edge of a vast jungle 
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would be likely to deplore the loss of so 
versatile a scholar, especially if they could 
foresee the consequences of impaired 
health. They would question whether 
anything such a man could accomplish, 
almost single handed, with a four-room, 
thatched hospital would “offset the loss 
to religious leadership. If the hare- 
brained scheme were abandoned in re- 
sponse to their protests, if book royalties 
and recital fees were devoted to a good car 
and a summer cottagé, if the brilliant 
talents of the young man were exercised 
in a seminary deanship, most of these 
critics would feel that an unpractical 
idealist had been tamed into real useful- 
ness. 

In the case of Albert Schweitzer, how- 
ever, which is described above, if only 
Strassburg be substituted for Chicago and 
1918 for 1931, the objections of wise people, 
if there were any, were silenced or ignored. 
The scholar helped to build with his own 
hands a corrugated iron hospital in the 
intervals of treating his hospital patients 
in the open air. He carried with him in- 
to darkest Africa financial resources for 
two years, and the support of friends 
made possible two years more of work. 
He conducted his hospital with thé aid 
of his wife, who had taken a nurse’s train- 
ing, and of a native interpreter and as- 
sistant. His independence, his dislike 
for organization, and his doctrinal posi- 
tion, led him to maintain an undenomina- 
tional status, while the interest of both 
German and French friends gave an inter- 
national character to his mission. But 
impaired health and the difficulties of 
the war period sent him back to Europe in 
1917 to face two operations, with the 
knowledge that his wife would not be able 
to return. 

By 1924 Schweitzer and a young Oxford 
student resumed the work at Lambarene, 
after reclaiming the dilapidated buildings, 
and they were joined in time by two nurses 
and two more doctors. Schweitzer now 
remains at the mission for only a part of 
each year, spending the rest in the task of 
raising funds by lectures and recitals in 
Europe. His saint-like personality, all 
who have seen and heard him will agree, 
speaks eloquently of the consecrated ser- 
vice through which he is interpreting to 
thousands of black children of God the 
faith that we are all brethren. 

The story is told in outline by Dr. 
Regester, although interruptedly, and 
chapters are devoted to an analysis of 
Schweitzer’s achievements as theologian, 
musician, and philosopher. But the book 
offers only the most sketchy answers to 
the questions we want to put, especially 
those of us who were students when ‘“‘The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus’’ startled the 
theological world. Dr. Regester regards 

(Continued on page 510) 
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MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFER-~ 
ENCE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Rey. Hannah J. Powell was the delegate 
of the W. N. M. A. at the Annual Confer- 
ence of Southern Mountain Workers, held 
in Knoxville, Tenn., March 24 to 26. She 
was a member of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee of the Conference. She was also 
the home guest of Dean Harriet Greve of 
the University of Tennessee and of her 
mother, Mrs. Jeannette Greve, who are 
friends of long standing. Others of our 
people in North Carolina attending the 
Conference were Rev. Harry L. Can- 
field and Mrs. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Miss Powell says, as usual, the Con- 
ference was a most stimulating and worth- 
while affair, with the findings of experts on 
all sides of mountain life; with the reports 
of the various kinds of work being done, 
and above all with its notable fellowship 
of common purpose which asks but two 
questions: What are you doing and how 
are you doing it? 

Each year one meets old friends; each 
year one makes new friends. Each year 
one is increasingly happy that the one 
mountain work of the Universalist Church 
so early received the recognition of this 
body and appears from the reception of 
our delegates by the Conference to con- 
tinue to merit the recognition. Each year 
we go home inspired and strengthened, 
humbled and chastened by the smallness 
of our efforts in comparison with the 
wonderful work of our fellow mountain 
workers, but more determined than ever 
under God to some way enter the new 
fields opening before us as well as to more 
abundantly possess the old. 

* * 
A WELCOME LETTER FROM RUM- 
FORD, ME. 


A bulky letter of intense interest has 
recently come from Mrs. Benjamin Clark 
of Rumford, Maine. The fine program of 
the Mission Circle and the little ribbon 
Sunshine Bag were the reasons for the 
bulkiness of the letter. About the Circle 
meetings and activities, Mrs. Clark writes: 
“In connection with ‘A Cloud of Wit- 
nesses’ we have used ‘Far People’ by 
Grace D. Phillips, University of Chicago 
Press. It contains folk stories, music, 
dress and refreshments of a great many 
countries, and it is very new, coming out 
in 19380, I believe. 

“The little bags are Sunshine bags, 
and into them we drop a penny for every 
happy experience which comes to us. We 
opened them in January and nearly all of 
us had around fifty pennies (put in since 
September) so you see it teaches us to play 
the Pollyanna game as well as brings in 
revenue. We will open them again in 
June.” 


A GENEROUS GIFT 


We have now in our possession a price- 
less gift. It is the original letter from 
Clara Barton to Mrs. Norman S. Thrasher 
of Lakewood, Ohio, in which Miss Barton 
establishes without room for doubt the 
fact that she was a staunch Universalist, 
as she says: “Your ‘belief that I am a 
Universalist’ is as correct as your greater 
belief in being one yourself. A belief in 
which all who are privileged to possess it, 
rejoice.” 
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Through the noble generosity of Mrs. 
Thrasher, this original, autographed letter 
will be framed and double-glassed to be 
displayed at the Birthplace. 

We can never adequately express our 
gratitude to Mrs. Thrasher for this gift. 

* * 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE— 
FERRY BEACH CAMPAIGN 


There is much enthusiasm expressed by 
loyal Universalists from coast to coast as 
the campaign progresses. It is most en- 
couraging to know that as always our 
women are with us and are getting in line, 
organizing and preparing in every possible 
way to see the goal reached 100 per cent. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Speerl and M. A. Kapp 


A BIT OF HISTORY 

Now that our thoughts are beginning to 
turn more and more definitely toward the 
approaching Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union at Turkey Run 
State Park (Indiana), it would seem well 
for us to consider to a small extent the 
past of the organization. In the Young 
People’s Column we have not considered 
before any of the historical aspects of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and al- 
though the facts are known to most of us 
it would seem wise to at least review 
them. 

In 1886 an organization was founded 
which was known as the ““Young People’s 


Missionary Association,” and an attempt. 


was made to establish this organization 
in a number of the Universalist churches, 
but although some organizations of this 
kind were started it did not develop as 
effectively as its organizers had hoped. 
After that various other plans were tried, 
and a great many of the denominational 
young people’s societies became affiliated 
with the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

But in 1889 a group of people in the de- 
nomination conceived the notion that 
there might be real value in having a de- 
nominational organization of our young 
people so that they would be bound to- 
gether in that way. The convention was 
announced, and finally held in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. The idea was so well re- 
ceived that it resulted in the formation of 
the Young People’s Christian Union, 
which has since that day served the de- 
nomination in many ways. 

There is not time to consider the things 
that were accomplished at all the conven- 
tions held since that time, nor is there 
time to even list the conventions. Suffice 
to say conventions were held each year, 
not only in New England, but in Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and other states. In other words, 
from the very beginning the Young People’s 
Christian Union has realized that in order 
to reach the young people of all sections 


of the country the conventions must be 
taken to the places where those young 
people live. 

A few of the outstanding conventions 
will be considered, and some of the things 
that were done at each will be enumerated. 
The first annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union was held in 
Rochester, New York, in 1890. It was 
characterized by an enthusiasm as great 
as that of the convention which resulted in 
organization, and by a spirit which made 
progress possible. It was at this con- 
vention, when the organization was only 
a year old, that the work of building, aid- 
ing, and keeping up churches in the vari- 
ous sections of the country where Uni- 
versalism was new was started. 

Washington in 1893 was another im- 
portant convention for the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Up to this time the 
Young People’s Christian Union had held 
its conventions at the same time as the 
General Conventions of the Church. At 
Washington it was decided to hold the 
conventions in the summer, when it was 
hoped more of the young people would be 
able to attend. It meant that from that 
time'the young people were a separate and 
distinct organization, working out their 
own conventions for themselves, and thus 
adding a new responsibility to their or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Bisbee, in his short story of the 
Young People’s Christian Union written 
at the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its organization, says of the Boston 
convention in 1895, “‘The Boston ex- 
perience was a turning point, when the 
Young People’s Christian Union changed 
from the enthusiastic mass meeting to the 
business corporation.” 

From that time on the young people have 
continued to run their convention, to in- 
terest themselves in other churches, to 
conduct their own paper, Onward, to 
help their own unions with the various 
problems that they must face, and to make 
themsel\ es an important factor in the life 
of the Universalist Church. ‘ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The Genera! Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
EXCHANGE 

Newark, N. J. Virginia Eddy. 

Our Japanese offering was nearly doubled 
‘this year over the sum we contributed last 
year. I believe this was due to the fact 
that early in the fall we sent a personal 
letter to every parent, briefly describing 
the purpose of our three missionary of- 
ferings, the approximate: dates when they 
are received, and the particular causes to 
which they are devoted. 


Wakefield, Mass. Jack McCracken, Jr. 

I want to say first of all that the lay- 
leadership in the Wakefield church is ex- 
cellent. They are the most consistently 
progressive group of leaders that I have 
ever experienced. We have revived the 
‘Workers’ Council and plan to spend our 
first meeting deciding upon the aims of 
our school. Then we will consider various 
methods of improving our school in ac- 
cordance with our aims. 

At Worcester, I found the minister 
visiting the school, while the assistant 
minister took the church service, which 
is at the same hour. Junior boys had 
a part of the worship service and the 
minister told ashort story about one place 
he had visited in the Holy Land. During 
the lesson period, he visited the primary 
and kindergarten departments. In this 
way the children learn to know their 


minister. 
* * 


THE ORPHANAGE AT TENGSHIEN, 
CHINA 


To be responsible for the care of sixty 
children when one has another job and 
never intended to be in charge of an or- 
phanage must be a rather exciting ex- 
_perience. Yet that is just what happened 
to Miss Alma Dodds at Tengshien, Shan- 
tung, China. She is a worker connected 
with the American Mission to the Lepers. 
But when famine and brigandage increased 
the number of forsaken little girls in her 
neighborhood, she suddenly found herself 
taking care of a helpless little baby, and 


then another, and then another, until at 
the beginning of 1931 she has sixty such 
young charges. Read these quotations 
from some of her letters: 

“Sixty little girls with a few big ones 
thrown in for good measure, all saying 
‘Auntie, Auntie, Auntie’ from one to a 
hundred times a day—do you wonder I 
do not write oftener? Until lately I had 
no idea of having an orphanage, but the 
helpless little ones have come, each so 
pitiful that I could not send her away. I 
get whoever is responsible for the child to 
sign a paper giving her over to the or- 
phanage. This is necessary, for I have 
had several bitter experiences of losing 
girls. Somebody takes one away and 
marries her to a heathen man who will 
probably abuse her. One of my nicest 
girls was engaged as a child, but she re- 
fused to marry the man until her parents 
came and dragged her away to her fate. 
She was ill-treated and actually had the 
courage to come here to the head official 
and ask for a divorce! How is that for the 
new woman in China? She wants to be 


. my daughter. 


“The youngest child is two months old 
and is getting so plump and dear. I bathe 
her every morning. There is a woman 
not far away who nurses her three times a 
day for three Mexican dollars a month. 
The rest of the time we feed her tinned 
milk.” 

(To be continued) 
* * 


EASTER HANDWORK FOR CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


The Beacon Press issued a most at- 
tractive piece of handwork in the form of 
a poster for Easter. It includes cutting, 
pasting, and coloring, and the final result 
would be a lovely bit of decoration for the 
classroom, or a gift for some friend of the 
pupil. It came to our attention too late to 
announce for the Easter season, but is 
mentioned now as an indication of what 
may be found at the Beacon Press. The 
price is twenty-five cents. 

* * 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING AT 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Rey. Donald Hoyt, assistant minister 
at Worcester, Mass., has led a discussion 
period for the church school teachers 
which has been well attended, arousing 
genuine interest. The following is the 
outline of topics: 

1. Can religion be taught? Is it caught, 
like the measles? Is there a religious 
instinct? 

2. The Teaching Process (for the pu- 
pil). Arresting attention, maintaining in- 
terest, testing for retention, Factors for 
securing interest. 

3. The Teaching Process (for the 
teacher). Preparation of lesson material, 


presentation to class, testing for effective- 
ness, 

4. Psychology of the child. 
theories of education. Innate depravity— 
Herbart, Hall. Present ideas. 

5. Psychology of the child, continued. 
Inhibition of undesirable traits, heredity, 
environment. 

6. General criticism of lesson materials 
now in use. Biblical, quasi-Biblical, 
extra-Biblical. s 

7. General discussion of lesson material 
continued. Music, memory work, pag- 
eantry, dramatization, vocational guid- 
ance. 

8. The Future of the Church School. 
Need of adequately prepared teachers, 
means of obtaining such training, prospects 
for the teacher in religious education. 

Such discussions as these, in which the 
local people themselves participate, are of 
far greater value than the special speakers 
we often think essential to an interesting 
teachers’ meeting. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


A special number of the parish bulletin 
at the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, is devoted to the interests of the 
church school. The superintendent, the 
minister, and several others contributed 
brief articles, describing different aspects of 
the task of religious education as they see 
it being accomplished. A Parent-Teacher 
Library and an invitation to parents to 
attend the monthly Workers’ Meeting, a 
Beginners and Primary Department meet- 
ing during the church service, a monthly 
missionary program, are some of the good 
features revealed. Mr. J. C. Krayer, 
superintendent, says: “‘The aim of the 
church school, as I see it, is to teach re- 
ligious truth, chiefly through the Bible, 
for the formation and development of 
Christian character.” 


Various 
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Among Our Churches 
Washington Letter 


The services on 
the Thursday before 
Easter, held in the 
church with full choir 
and organ, were sol- 
emn and impressive. 
Dr. Perkins officiated 
throughout, helped at 
the communion by Dr. van Schaick, pas- 
tor emeritus. Instead of processional 
and recessional hymns, the choir came in 
and went out in silence, followed by the 
ministers. Dr. Perkins made an address 
that for simplicity, appropriateness and 
power has not been surpassed by any of 
his more formal sermons. He described 
the infinite variety of character in the fol- 
lowers of Jesus and their oneness in a great 
task. He received fourteen into the 
fellowship of the church, baptizing two. 
The communion was served from the 
beautiful altar in the chancel given by the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn. Among 
those present was Mrs. Hastings of Lynn, 
who besides a substantial gift to the 
church made possible many things which 
otherwise would have been long delayed. 
The old communion set stood on the 
old communion table in the aisle chapel 
where those coming into the church were 
seated. 

A hundred or more of us gathered in All 
Souls Unitarian Church at 5 p. m. on 
Good Friday. It was a union service of 
Unitarians and Universalists. Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, pastor of the church, opened 
the service and made the address. Dr. 
Perkins read the scripture and made the 
prayer. The place, the hour, the occasion, 
the two gifted ministers working together 
so perfectly, and the music, made a deep 
impression. Pierce, always poised, always 
original, always with something to say, 
both scholar and mystic, showed deep 
feeling. Neither of the two ministers, he 
declared, felt on such a day that they 
could go into the pulpit from which Christ 
so long ago was driven out, but they could 
stand by the communion table. He spoke 
with intense conviction of the way in 
which too many of us in churches crucify 
Christ afresh by our ignorance, our pro- 
fessionalism, our sectarianism, the same 
sins which made Calvary. For over 
thirty years has this man gone steadily 
forward in a city which for change has 
been like a kaleidoscope. 

Of the weddings in our church, another 
letter willspeak. Oftheservices at Easter 
much ought to be said. On Easier morn- 
ing ten of the young people braved chill 
winds and gray skies and climbed to the 
tower of the National Memorial Church 
for a beautiful little service led by Eleanor 
Bonner. At 11 a wonderfully decorated 
chancel, the full choir, a moving service, 
and 500 people. Many were turned away 


and the president of the board of trustees 
of the church, who is Superintendent of 
Schools for the District of Columbia, Dr. 
Ballou, testified that he secured the last 
seat in the last row in the gallery. Dr. 
Perkins was assisted by the pastor emeri- 
tus. Dr. Perkins brought a great sermon 
to a remarkable peroration. People from 
New England, New York, the Middle 
West, the South and even the Pacific 
Coast were there. The pupils of the 


New York 


All Souls, Brook- 
lyn.—Because of the 
twelve cylinder power 
and activity of All 
Souls and the pastor, 
Rey. Cornelius Green- 
way, your correspond- 
ent requested data 
which has been kindly 
supplied, to which are added other items 
of interest. The Flatbush church is 
tunning at full speed ahead, all the time, 
and has ideals reaching far into the to- 
morrows. Read the partial record of 
doing and achievement. ““We have re- 
organized our young people’s societies and 
made one Union out of two, with the re- 
sult that the average meeting is well over 


sixty. The newly elected officers are: 


President, Robert Polk; vice-president, 
Lorraine Lehrmann; secretary, Eeatrice 
Davis; treasurer, Herbert Craven; de 
votional superintendent, Marjorie Gould. 
On Easter Sunday evening meeting they 
had Miss Lois Pinney Clark as speaker, 
who told of her travels in the Holy Land. 
Over ninety young people were present. 
Our Easter was a glorious one. Crammed 
to the doors, standing room only, largest 
congregation for about five Easters. Our 
Easter offering was over $1,800. We had 
a special calendar printed that brought 
us a marvelous write-up in the Brooklyn 
Eagle and the New York Times. On Holy 
Thursday we had the largest turnout in 
the memory of our older members. Seven- 
teen people, representing four denomina- 
tions, joined the church. Three christer- 
ings of children also took place. The 
annual Men’s Club dinner was a pro- 
nounced success. We had Police Com- 
missioner Edward P. Mulrooney of New 
York City as our chief speaker. Mr. 
Robert Jacobs, assistant to the Attorney- 
General, ripped into the failure of the 
closed Bank of the United States, and Mr. 
Rian James, the famed Eagle columnist 
and vaudeville headliner, kept the men 
in a hilarious mood. Cn Sunday evening, 
March 15, we had as our guests the officers 
and members of the De Molay order of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Greenway was the chap- 
lain of the evening. On March 17 there 


church school at 12.15 gave a pantomime 
under direction of Eleanor Bonner. The 
audience filled Perkins Hall. The little 
ones in gay costumes impersonated first 
the snowflakes, then the rain-drops, next 
the sunbeams and finally the gay spring 
fiowers. Miss Lila Forbes, daughter of 
Prof. Henry P. Forbes, most effectively 
read the lines that went with the scenes. 
Easter was a gray day with chilly breezes— 
the sun merely hinting that he might come 
out. The cherry blossoms held themselves 
back for the post Faster visitors. 


City Letter 


took place the fashion show under the 
auspices of the South Midwood Circle. 
Over 200 ladies were present. On Tues- 
day, March 31, we had as our speaker 
Rev. William Cater, who gave a stirring 
illustrated lecture on the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. This was very largely 
attended and much appreciated. We 
have formed a new literary club. Eigh- 
teen young men and women meet twice 
a month for a literary retreat. Mr. 
Greenway this past month has spoken 
in Worcester, Mass., where he addressed 
the Women’s Republican Club, also be- 
fore the Brooklyn Heads of Departments 
Association; preached at the Beth Sholom 
People’s Temple on the regular Friday 
evening meeting at the invitation of its 
rabbi, Dr. H. Reichler; spoke before the 
men of the Bowery Y. M. C. A., the 
Scoutmasters Association of Brooklyn, 
the Maxwell Training School for Teachers, 
the Erasmus High School, the St. Pat- 
rick’s day meeting of the Brooklyn Ki- 
wanis, the Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian 
Church and the Montauk Junior High 
School. We have over seventy-five mem- 
bers in the Brooklyn Big Sister Move- 
ment. A copy of our two striking Lincoln 
calendars was requested by the Lincoln 
Historical Research Foundation at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana.” This is the word of one 
who knows: “All Souls is a church that is 
much on the go, an ever growing concern 
of men and women in love with their 
church, consecrated people, who love their 
pastor and are exceedingly leyal and kind 
to the family in the manse.”’ On April 7 
under the auspices of the Women’s League, 
the Easter breakfast was served. The 
vestry had been beautifully decorated by 
the Square Circle, Mrs. A. Lehman 
leader. The splendid breakfast was pre- 
pared and served under the direction of 
Mrs. Wm. Crisler. Mrs. E. B. Wilson, 
who presided with grace, presented Mrs. 
Crocco and Miss Witcover, vocalists, and 
Miss Thornton, who gave a remarkable 
rendition of the play “The Miracle of 
Jerdun,” by Hans Chlumberg. Mrs. 
Greenway served as chaplain. More than 
one hundred women were in attendance. 
Ordinarily this is the year in which All 
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Souls Church would hold a fair. But the 
parish decided to substitute some other 
money-raising activity to avoid the tre- 
mendous burden of a bazaar. The next 
great event in the history of All Souls will 
be the Admiral Byrd lecture. Admiral 
Byrd in person will deliver the lecture, 
with pictures not shown before. The 
date is Monday evening, May 4, and the 
place the Prooklyn Academy of Music. 
All Souls deserves great credit, and a!l the 
help possible from the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict in making this lecture a complete 
suceess. * * Good Tidings.—With the 
Easter Sunday service the Rev. J. A. 
Judge closes his pastorate. This conclu- 
sion was reached in an amicable way, that 
‘the church may adjust itself to the prob- 
lems that have arisen from a changing 
population, and the removal to the sub- 
urbs of numerous families once affiliated 
with the church. It is understood that 
an offer to buy the present edifice by a 
Negro congregation has not been accepted. 
Mr. Judge at the Maundy Thursday union 
service had the largest congregation of the 
Holy Week services, and his many friends 
in neighboring churches expressed their 
regret upon his departure. The Easter 
service was largely attended, and marked 
by good-will and regard. Mr. Judge re- 
tires with a record of leadership, ability 
as a preacher and brotherly service to the 
needy. He has, deservedly, the respect 
and regard of the people. His plans for 
the future are not finally arranged, but it 
is his hope to serve another parish in New 
York State. * * Our Father.—The Eas- 
ter service was attended by the largest 
Easter congregation in the history of the 
Meeting House. The auditorium was 
richly decorated, and a remarkably fine 
program of music was rendered. At the 
Men’s Club, April 18, Mr. E. B. Wilson, 
eity editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, had for a 
theme, “The Ideal and the Real in Making 
a Newspaper.” Mr. Wilson is an alum- 
nus of St. Lawrence, and a leading mem- 
ber of All Souls Church. On Friday, 
May 1, the Woman’s Alliance will hold 
its annual May breakfast and sale. * * 
Metropolitan Alliance.—The April meet- 
ing was held at Newark, on the 10th. The 
speaker was Miss Villa Faulkner Page, and 
her subject, ““The Metaphysical School of 
Health.” * * Sunday School Institute. 
—tThe Institute will meet at Washington 
Heights, Monday evening, May 18, in- 
stead of May 15 as originally announced. 
A program of value is being arranged. * * 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The Metro- 
politan Union will hold its annual meet- 
ing May 22, in the Church of Our Father 
meeting-house. Mr. Stewart Diem is 
the very capable president of the Union. 
* * Mt. Vernon.—One of the features 
of the Women’s League program this 
month was an Antique Exhibit held in the 
church socialroom. It was so unique and 
pleasing that it was decided to hold it 
again at a convenient date. A Birthday 


Stunt Luncheon was held at the home of 
Mrs. R. A. Wetzel and Miss Martha Nel- 
son. Mr. Charles Nelson, retired li- 
brarian of Columbia University, and dean 
of American librarians, entertained a 
meeting of the League with readings from 
his poems. A series of weekly events was 
held during the month with Mrs. Elmer W. 
Shepard of New Rochelle, Mrs. D. D. 
Russell of the Bronx, and Mrs. §. J. Cairns 
of Pelham, opening their homes and pro- 
viding hospitality to the League members. 
Industrial films from the United Fruit 
Company and the United States Rubber 
Company and films from the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York 
were shown at an evening given over to 
“the movies.”’ The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union was host to Miss Elizabeth 
Lindsey, Field Secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, at its monthly 
guest night. Dr. Elmer D. Colcord gave 
the illustrated lecture on “Illusions” and 
Mrs. Colcord spoke at the last meeting on 
“The Life and Philosophy of James Mar- 
tineau.” Play rehearsals are being con- 
ducted for a presentation the first of May. 
Over sixty attended the Men’s Club 
meeting. Dr. William H. Carr, director 
of the Trail Side Museum at Bear Moun- 
tain, and well known to nature lovers who 
listen to radio, gave a delightful lecture 
on “Beaver Builders of Empire,” illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides, moving 
pictures and even beautiful beaver furs. 
Dr. Colcord spoke at the meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
on “The Joys of Being Liberal, Philosophic 
and Foolish,” and at a Metropolitan 
League meeting in the First Unitarian 
Church of Yonkers. Dr. Colcord’s sermon 
on Palm Sunday was on “All Roads Lead 
to Calvary.” On Easter Sunday the 
church was full—the largest Faster at- 
tendance in our history and the largest 
number present at any occasion for eight 
years. The church school presented a fine 
Easter program including an Easter play. 
Dr. Coleord spoke to the school of the 
manly characieristics of Knute Rockne, 
whom he knew when both taught at 
Springfield College. * * Prescott House. 
—Due to the depression there has been 
a decrease in one or two large contribu- 
tions to the amount of $3,500. New and 
increased gifts have reduced the probable 
deficit by $1,000, but $2,500 is still lacking. 
The budget of $10,519.05 is extremely low, 
and no substantial reduction can be made 
without crippling the work. Members of 
the Executive Committee are consider- 
ing whether it will be necessary to close 
the House before July, and concentrate on 
camp work at Butler during the summer, 
with no city work at the House in July 
and August. At no time, of course, has 
the work been more needed. Frequently 
this winter the settlement has come to the 
relief of families entirely without’ food. 
A number of jobs have been found for 


those unemployed. Most important of 
all, discouraged mothers, maintaining 
their homes on reduced wages, or charity 
allowances, and this applies to nearly all 
of the settlement’s families, have been 
cheered and relieved by the help given 
them through the nursery school, the 
lunches, and the recreational activities. 
Much personal work is done with the 
families in helping them meet their 
troubles. The chief events of the last few 
weeks have been a children’s entertain- 
ment, when two plays were presented, two 
mothers’ clubs’ parties, a large neighbor- 
hood meeting on April 1-in the interests 
of the clean-up campaign of the Outdoor 
Cleanliness Association, and Visitors’ Day 
on April 8, when tea was served and the 
guests entertained with singing and 
dancing. The Executive Committee is 
endeavoring to raise funds through a 
theater party to ‘‘Admiral Crichton’ on 
April 15, and the Local Board will have 
its seventh annual entertainment on 
April 8.. Two classes in the Sunday school 
have been studying India this year. The 
children in one of them have been corre- 
sponding with children who are members 
of a Bombay settlement. A package of 
serap-books, dolls and other gifts has been 
sent. An Indian woman has addressed 
the Sunday school, and the children are 
now engaged in making the model of an 
Indian home. Members of the Mission 
attended the Holy Thursday evening 
service of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity. One of the girls joined the church. 
* * Chapin Home.—On April 12 com- 
munion service, preacher, Rev. Henry R. 
Rose, D. D., Mr. James B. Knapp and 
Mr. Erwin R. McLaughlin’ deacons. 
26th, Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, speaker. 
The Home has met with a great loss in 
the death of Mr. William H. Childs, who 
for twenty-five years had been a valued 
member of the Advisory Board. Mrs. 
Childs is one of the trustees of the Home. 
* * Divine Paternity.—Sunday, April 
12, marked the beginning of the united 
services with the West Side Unitarian 
Church. Dr. Hall spoke of the things 
the Church of Divine Paternity could 
offer, and Mr. Call of the things that the 
West Side Church could bring. On Easier 
Sunday the Cathedral Church was 
thronged. * * Southold.—The minister, 
Rev. Abram Conklin, furnishes these news 
items of great interest: The Layman’s 
Service, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club, is held once a year in the Universalist 
ehurch, and is arranged and conducted 
entirely by the men of the church.- Samuel 
L. Bennett, ex-publisher and editor of the 
Waichman, presided. He read “‘the great- 
est short story” ever written, the story 
of the Prodigal Son, and that “wondrous” 
Psalm that closes with the words, “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates!” reading also, 
later, a no less wondrous prayer from the 
ritual. Principal L. A. Blodgett spoke on 
Religion. He made one feel that the 
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spirit of religion had been with man and 
would continue with him through every 
age; that, as science and religion were 
both true, there could be no real conflict 
between them. Alvah B. Goldsmith, 
proprietor of the Peconie Motor Boat 
Shop, Worshipful Master of Peconic 
Lodge, and star actor in the Southold 
Players, was the second speaker. The 
young people should thank Mr. Gold- 
smith for his address. He put up a strong 
plea for their genuine worth in spite of 
appearances and criticisms. The speak- 
er’s youth and contact with young people 
gave force to his words. Every one agreed 
with the pastor, who had been privileged 
to sit in a pew, when he expressed himself 
as grateful to, and proud of, the splendid 
group of men who had so ably carried out 
the unique and helpful hour of worship. 
Forty enthusiastic young people of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Universalist 
churches gathered Sunday night, March 
15, in the Universalist parish house for 
the first meeting of the newly formed 
Southold Young People’s Federation. 
At the first meeting the organization was 
successfully launched upon its way by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election 
of a board of officers. These are: Helen 
Dickerson, president; Lester Little, Meth- 
odist representative; Rensselaer Terry, 
Universalist representative; Irma Wells, 
secretary; Constance Terry, treasurer. 
The federation meets every Sunday eve- 
ning, changing monthly between the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Ida Young, ninety-two years of 
age, mother of Owen D. Young, is suffer- 
ing from a slight fracture of the skull and 
severe bruises received in a fall at her 
home in Van Hornesville, N. Y., on Easter 
Sunday. Mr. Young, who has been spend- 
ing a short time at Phoenix, Ariz., with his 
wife, returned east at once and has gone 
to visit his mother. 


Rey. Laurence B. Walker of Roxbury, 
who suffered a stroke of paralysis recently, 
is not making the recovery that was ex- 
pected when he was taken ill. He is in 
the Boston City Hospital. 


Prof. Bruce Brotherston is now living 
at 125 Powder House Boulevard, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Mr. George F. Priske, organist at the 
First Universalist Church of Nashua, N. H. 
has written an interesting pamphlet 
which was widely distributed in the Lenten 
season on “The Church and Its Music.” 


Mrs. Ellis Logan delivered an exceed- 
ingly interesting lecture before the Op- 
timist Club of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church on “‘Art in Religion.” 


Mrs. Maria Robbins, a member of the 
National Universalist Memorial Church, 
Washington, celebrated her 85th birthday 


churches represented. * * Washington 
Heights.—Mr. Harris conducted his an- 
nual boys’ tour to Boston, where the usual 
receptions and patriotic affairs were en- 
joyed. The minister, Rev. C. J. Harris, 
was invited to write the Easter editorial 
message of the New York Journal to 
Upper Manhattan, the Bronx and Harlem. 
It was published Saturday, April 4, double 
spaced and heavy type, with a picture of 
Mr. Harris. Two recent parties brought 
together 100 young people at each gather- 
ing, making the most successful enter- 
tainments in our history. Several more 
affairs are planned, to end in June with an 
all-day field meet and church picnic on 
Long Island. * * Floral Park.—Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters, called to the pastorate, will 
begin his labors May first. The Misses 
Annie and Hattie Miller, members of 
the Church of Our Father, have given the 
Floral Park church a communion service. 
Mr. Richard P. Saunders will install an 
illuminated cross. The people of this 
new parish know only the spirit of cheer, 
and spell “victory” for every endeavor. 
This movement is one of the finest things 
that has occurred in the Church in a 
quarter of a century. * * Middletown.— 
On May first Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., will assume the pastorate. Mr. 
Thorburn will be welcomed by a group of 
loyal souls, who will co-operate with him 
and Mrs. Thorburn in building a strong, 
working church of the Universalist faith. 
Thomas Edward Potterion. 


and Interests 


at her home in Washington recently. 
Mrs. Robbins went to Washington in 1864 
from her home in Pittsfield, Me. Her 
maiden name was Maria Pushaw. She 
has seen the city grow from a large village 
to a great metropolis. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons of the General 
Convention office preached at Meriden, 
Conn., on Good Friday at a union service 
in the Universalist church. Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Methodists joined in the service. 


Mrs. C. C. Conner took charge of all 
the Lenten services in the Unitarian 
church at Northfield. 


Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Plymouth, 
Mass., and Rev. Carl G. Horst of Bridge- 
water, Mass., were callers at Headquarters 
on April 11. 


Rey. Blanche Wright Morey of Key- 
stone Heights, Florida, is about to start 
on a trip around the world, spending sev- 
eral months in Europe. She will visit our 
missions in Japan. Mrs. Morey was at 
one time editor of the Home Department 
Quarterly. 


Rev. Elmer Peters visited the Univer- 
salist church at Floral Park, Long Island, 
on April 12. He will begin his pastorate 
on May 1. The second largest congrega- 


tion in the history of the church assembled 
on Easter Sunday to hear Rev. Charles E. 
Petty. 


The Misses Annie L. and Hattie E. 
Miller have presented a beautiful com- 
munion service to the new church at 
Floral Park, Long Island. 


Mr. E. B. Wilson, city editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle and member of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, addressed the Men’s 
Club of the Church of Our Father, Brook- 
lyn, on April 18, on ‘‘The Ideal] and the 
Real in Making a Newspaper.” 


Rev. James Houghton became pastor of 
the church at New Madison, Ohio, on 
Easter Sunday. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, who relinquished the active service 
of that church recently, has been made 
pastor emeritus. 


Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., of Bangor, 
Maine, speaks every Sunday at 10.30 
Eastern Standard Time over Station 
WABI. 


Rev. William E. Gilroy, editor of the 
Congregationalist, conducted the opening 
service for the Community Church of 
Boston on Easter Sunday, before the pre- 
sentation of “The Terrible Meek,” by 
Charles Rann Kennedy, in which Dr. Skin- 
ner, minister of the Community Church, 
took the leading part. 


Hon. George R. Stobbs addressed the 
Men’s Club of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester April 14, on “Some 
Observations Concerning Public Life.” 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Kent, Ohio, 
while on a visit to Massachusetts, preached 
in South Weymouth, Mass., on April 12 
and 19. Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, pastor at 
South Weymouth, is convalescing from 
two severe operations. 


Robert H. Lewis, Tufts ’31, was the 
preacher at New Bedford, Mass., on April 
12. Upon the same Sunday, Rev. John 
B. Reardon supplied at the First Church 
in Lowell, Mass. 


Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., re- 
cently spoke at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian Church in North- 
field on “Johann Bojer’s Three Great 
Books.” 


At the parish meeting in North Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Thursday evening, April 
9, Rev. Crawford O. Smith of Brookline 
was elected as minister to succeed Rev. 
Charles A. Haney. It is understood that 
Mr. Smith will accept the election, his 
new work to begin on June first. 


Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, preached on Palm Sunday morning 
at East Walpole (Congregational) and in 
the evening at Foxboro, on Holy Thurs- 
day at North Attleboro, where he cele- 
brated holy communion and received ten 
young people into the church, on Good 
Friday at Foxboro with communion and 
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eleven new members received (a record in 
recent years), on Easter Sunday morning 
at Fitchburg and in the evening at Fox- 
boro (with exceptional musical program 
by large chorus and capacity congregation), 
on April 12,at North Attleboro (morning), 
Pond Home for the Aged (afternoon), and 
Foxboro in the evening. April 19 he will 
be the preacher at North Attleboro, Fox- 
boro State Hospital and Foxboro Uni- 
versalist» church. He will occupy the 
pulpit at North Attleboro until their new 
minister, Rev. Crawford Smith, is settled, 
eontinuing also his regular engagements 
at Foxboro and Foxboro State Hospital. 


Rev. Warren B. Brigham and Rev. H. L. 


Crumpton officiated at the funeral of the 


late Rev. A. G. Strain at Brewton, Ala- 
bama, March 27, the day that Mr. Strain 
died. 


Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., gave an ad- 
dress before the Unitarian Club in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon St., Boston, on ‘‘Crowded 
Pulpits and Empty Pews,” at the regular 
meeting of the club on Monday forenoon, 
April 13. 


Connecticut 


Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor. Very impressive candle-light com- 
munion service held on Thursday evening, 
previous to which twelve young people 
were received into the church—eight 
young men and four young women. The 
union Good Friday service was held at 
2 p.m. with the Congregational and Meth- 
odist ministers assisting. An effective 
sermon on ‘‘The Tragedy and Triumph of 
Golgotha”’ was preached by Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons of the Headquarters staff. 
Two musical selections—‘‘Nearer My God 
to Thee’ and “My Faith Looks up to 
Thee,” enriched the service. A large 
congregation, beautiful decorations, splen- 
did offering, inspiring vocal music sup- 
ported by organ and trumpet, an Easter 
sermon of comfort and hope—all these 
made the Easter service beautiful and up- 
lifting. The young people entertain the 
State Y. P. C. U. Convention on April 18 
and 19. 


Illinois 


. Urbana.—Rey. R. D. Cranmer, pastor. 
During Lenten season five o’clock vesper 
services were held Sunday afternoons 
under the auspices of the Y. P. C. U. 
With one exception the speakers were 
from the faculty of the university or from 
campus churches. The subjects treated 
were varied and in harmony with the 
spirit of Lent. Two of the talks by facul- 
ty members were illustrated. The Sunday 
morning themes during Lent had a par- 
ticular denominational emphasis and there 
was a steady increase in attendance. 
Easter brought the largest congregation 
of several years. The Easter offering was 
about double any previously taken during 
the present pastorate. Seven new mem- 
bers were received and one child was 
christened. A new group has been or- 


fill this place. 


ganized among the younger people of the 
church for social and religious purposes. 
Though only two weeks old this organiza- 
tion is already entering enthusiastically 
into the work. There are in the church 
about forty prospects for this class and 
the present membership has set for itself 
the task of enrolling them all. Present 
indications are that they are going to 
succeed. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Mrs. Glenn R, McIntire, Director 
of Religious Education of the Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
was the guest of the church school on 
Monday evening, March 30. A good 
number of officers and teachers were in at- 
tendance. At the quarterly church meet- 
ing preparatory to the Easter communion 
a good number were present. Dr. Smith 
was chosen moderator for the year. Miss 
L. Alemena Ferguson was elected clerk 
for the twentieth year. All other officers 
and committees were re-elected, other 
than Mrs. Fred Grant, who had been cor- 
respondent of the Leader for eleven years 
and wished to be relieved. Mr. Russell 
M. Taylor was appointed by the pastor to 
At the Easter morning 
service, the church was packed. An EPas- 
ter cantata was very finely rendered by the 
choir. The subject of Dr. Smith’s sermon 
was “‘The Organic Urge of Immortality.” 
At the evening service a former communi- 
cant of the United Church of Canada was 
received into membership. Ten were 
baptized. Twenty-five in all were added 
to the membership, making a total mem- 
bership of 503. After the reception of 
new members the communion was held. 
Nearly 300 were present. At the annual 
parish meeting Monday, April 6, Hon. 
Henry Lord was chosen moderator for 
the forty-eighth consecutive year. There 
are only three persons now living who at- 
tended the church when he became con- 
nected with the parish. The pastor re- 
ported 168 funerals during the year, and 
141 marriages. 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The annual roll call and com- 
munion on Maundy Thursday was at- 
tended by more than the usual number. 
The church was filled Easter morning. 
Attractive decorations of house plants 
and Faster lilies were arranged by Mr. 
Frank H. Beck. Special music was given 
by an augmented choir, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Marion Haskell. - Rev. Mar- 
guerite Pearman McIntire assisted Mr. 
Rheiner in the service. The sermon, 
which appeared in the Leader for March 28, 
received much favorable comment. In 
the evening the pageant, “The Consecra- 
tion of Sir Galahad,’”’ was given under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner. An 
orchestra of eight pieces, directed by Miss 
Haskell, furnished music. The audience 
overflowed the pews and extra chairs had 
to be brought in. The young people of 


the village united in a sunrise service and 
breakfast at the Congregational church. 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
The Easter season here was very fine. 
Holy Thursday evening we had a helpful 
service with appropriate music and a short 
sermon. Then came the reception of four 
members, followed by communion. The 
candidates for membership were escorted 
by four of the more recent members, who 
were attired in gowns. After extending 
the right hand of fellowship, the pastor 
from a tall white candle on the pulpit 
lighted candles for the four older members, 
who in turn lighted those of the newest 
members. Meanwhile the pastor spoke 
of Jesus and Christianity as being the true 
light of the world. A union Good Friday 
service was held in our church from two to 
three p. m., the pastor preaching in place 
of the Methodist pastor, who was called to 
attend a funera!. On Easter Sunday four 
services were held with a total attendance 
of over five hundred, rather remarkable 
here. The Y. P. C. U. held an early ser- 
vice, consisting of the story of Passion 
Week told in scripture, poem and song. 
The church school followed with only five 
pupils and one teacher absent. All these 
were either sick in bed or out of town. 
Fourteen of the eighteen classes were 
perfect in attendance. More beautiful 
memorial Easter lilies than ever graced 
the altar rail at one time before, together 
with ferns and other potted plants and 
bouquets, made the church attractive to 
the large congregation. There was a 
special musical program by choir and or- 
ganist. The subject of the sermon was 
“The Brave Hope.” In the evening 
another large congregation gathered to 
assist the church school in presenting the 
pageant-pantomime “The Message of 
Spring,” as recently arranged by Miss 
Harriet Yates and published by the 
G. S. 8. A. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting was held on the 
evening of March 10, with a fine attend- 
ance and splendid enthusiasm. The 
newly organized Ballou Circle of women 
served a supper at 6.30. The reports 
which followed showed a very active 
year. Officers were elected, and three 
new names appear on the board of trus- 
tees. The retiring members are pledged 
to activity in other directions. A short 
report and address by the pastor, prayer 
and the singing of Auld Lang Syne closed 
the meeting. Special Lenten services 
have been held on Friday night, our church 
co-operating with the other Beverly 
churches in union Passion Week services. 
On Thursday of Holy Week the communion 
service was observed and five new mem- 
bers were received. At this service our 
two deacons and one newly elected to that 
office were ordained by the pastor in an 
impressive ordination service in which 
the whole church participated. The usual 


large congregations were in evidence on 
Easter with fine music and flowers. The 
goal of the special Easter offering, $500, 
was not quite attained, but it is hoped that 
it will yet reach that amount. Easter 
closed with a musical vesper service at 
which Mrs. Matthews, our regular soloist, 
was assisted by Mr. Roy Patch, ex-mayor 
of Beverly, raised in our church and a 
tenor soloist of note. There was a large 
attendance. Many events of interest to 
the local church are being planned up to 
the vacation period. A newly organized 
society of women, the Ballou Circle, is 
already actively at work. 


Annisquam.—Reyv. Ben B. Hersey, pas- 
tor. Village Church was fortunate in se- 
curing for its Easter service Mr. John D. 
Murray, a violinist of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This was Mr. Murray’s third 
appearance at Village Church, and as 
usual he was enthusiastically received. 
The beauty of his solo work added greatly 
to the inspirational value of the Easter 
program. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. Our new minister is now located at 
1 Winkley Street, Amesbury. Congrega- 
tions are steadily increasing. On Easter 
eighty-four were present. The collection 
amounted to $102. One new member was 
received, and one child baptized. The 
reorganized Sunday school started with 
thirty members. 

North Orange——Rey. J. P. McInnes, 
pastor. We had a glorious Easter. Sun- 
day morning breakfast was served in the 


church dining-room at 9.30. Worship 
was at1l. Special music was rendered by 
the choir. The minister used the text, 


“He is Risen,” laying particular emphasis 
on the Resurrection as an internal spiritual 
reanimation of Christ in the life of his fol- 
lowers. The church was beautifully decor- 
ated by the young people’s organization. 
The congregation was unusually large, the 
best attendance for many years. Eight 
people united with the church. 
Palmer.—Rey. Frederick A. Mooney, 
pastor. The congregation on Easter 
morning was the largest Easter congrega- 
tion on record here. Our chorus choir 
sang the Easter cantata, “The Risen 
King,” by Schuecker, and there were 
several numbers by a string ensemble of 
eight violins, two flutes, cello, organ and 
piano. Ten new members were received 
into the church. Five of the ten are mem- 
bers of the church school. During Lent 
the pastor conducted a church membership 
class at the parsonage once a week. At 
five o’clock Easter Sunday, members of 
the church school presented the pageant, 
“The Risen King.” Practically all of our 
church school teachers and officers are 
planning to attend the church school In- 
stitute in Springfield on Friday, April 10, 
under the auspices of the General Sunday 
School Association. Our chorus choir 
will sing the cantata, “The Beatitudes,” 
arranged and composed by E. L. Ashford, 
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at the Monson State Hospital next Sunday 
afternoon. This cantata was sung as a 
vesper service in St. Paul’s several weeks 
ago. Thechoiris planning to have another 
musical vesper service on April 19, the 
offering to be given to some charitable 
organization. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, pastor. The March union service 
of the local churches was held in this church 
on the first Sunday evening in the month, 
and Prof. John M. Ratcliff delivered the 
sermon, ‘‘Which Way Must the Church 
Turn?” Professor Ratcliff’s address was 
considered one of the finest ever heard 
here. The church produced to a capacity 
attendance a Seth Parker production. It 
was a big hit. The Ladies’ Social Circle 
is giving monthly suppers and enter- 
tainments. A splendid young people’s 
service was held in February with Miss 
Harriet Yates delivering an’ inspiring 
message. The church school has had its 
best year. Increased enrollment. SBet- 
ter average attendance. The week day 
school, conducted for all departments to 
further religious education for all, has 
proved its value. The school now has its 
own weekly paper, called the News. It 
contains all the news and activities of the 
school and also a story page. Easter was 
a success. Music, beauty and a lovely 
day brought out the people. The young 
people gave on Palm Sunday ‘‘The Resur- 
rection” 
Holy Week the choir presented Stainer’s 
eantata, “The Crucifixion.” The church 
participated with the other churches in 
Holy Week activities. The church is one 
of a group that is bringing the Passion 
Play to Portsmouth. It will be given on 
April 20 and 21. 

— 


Ohio 

Eldorado.—Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, 
pastor. Our church services have been 
well attended with an average far above 
that of last winter, and our church school 
attendance and activity have been a chal- 
lenge to the church. Much of our success 
has been due to the formation of an adult 
choir, directed by the instructor of music 
in our township schools. The choir is 
made up of about twenty voices and sup- 
ported by the Work and Win Class. 
They gave their first recital at Christmas 
time and sang before an audience of about 
250. On Easter Sunday they sang with a 
choir from Union City in our own church, 
to an audience that packed the church. 
Our annual Faster fair was an exceptional 
success. Contributions are still being re- 
ceived, some coming from friends as far dis- 
tant as California. A large amount of so- 
cial service work has been done. At the 
beginning of the year we set for our goal a 
10 per cent increase in all departments. 
With the year only half gone that goal has 
been surpassed in many phases. One of 
the most encouraging features has been the 
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loyalty of a small group of young people. 
They formed a choir a year ago and have 
rehearsed regularly each week, attended 
church each Sunday, and had a social 
gathering once each month. This churchis 
taking the initiative in having published a 
small paper to be circulated in the Miami 
Valley section, to spread knowledge of the 
Universalist Church. The Eldorado and 
New Madison churches are to have an 
equal share and responsibility in this work. 
Our church school has been revolutionized 
by the efforts of our new superintendent, 
Clifford Stron. Our parish has adopted 
the policy of appointing a social commit- 
tee each three months to look after social 
activities for the church. 


Vermont 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. Rarely has this church enjoyed a 
more profitable Easter. On Thursday eve- 
ning of Holy Week the usual communion 
service was held, with the largest attend- 
ance in years. There were two services 
on Sunday, both largely attended. The 
evening service was the monthly union 
service of three Protestant churches, it be- 
ing our turn for this gathering. The open- 
ing feature was a processional of forty chil- 
dren singing ‘‘Hail the Cross of Jesus.” A 
darkened auditorium and a beautiful il- 
luminated cross heightened the effect. 
The varied program of music, the charm of 
the “‘lilies of the field,’’ the brief but fitting 
contribution of the three ministers, were 
the factors in an hour of worship that will 
not soon be forgotten. Very generous 
Easter gifts were made by the parish to 
encourage the pastor and his wife to join 


the Universalist Good Will Tour to Europe > 


next summer. This little church has a 
pride in responding to convention calls. If 
the news be not too late it may be added 
that Young People’s Day was observed, 
the music, scripture, prayer and sermon 
all being taken by young people, though 
the minister was present. 
* * 
THE GLOUCESTER CONVENTION 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, has appointed the following sessional 
committees for the meetings in Gloucester 
on May 20 and 21: 

On Official Reports: Rev. W. W. Rose, 
D. D., chairman, Mr. Frank A. Dewick, 
Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Rev. 
Robert A. Nunn, Miss Carrie Pendleton. 

On Nominations: Rev. U. S. Milburn, 
D. D., chairman, Rev. John D. Brush, 
Mr. C. Leslie Covington, Rev. O. W. 
Eames, Mr. Martin M Brown. 

On Auditing: Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
chairman, Mr. Ernest Davis, Mr. Wallace 
Powers. 

On Elections: Rev. Charles P. Hall, 
chairman, Mr. Lincoln Welch, Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker. 

The program for the three organizations, 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Asso- 
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ciation, the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Convention of 
Churches, is now in the hands of the 
printers and will be distributed to the 
churches of the state at any early date. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
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* Rey. Gordon Kent is pastor of 
* the Unitarian church in Moline, Ill. 
* He was ordained in 1923 and set- 
* tled in 1926. He is a graduate of 
* Meadville Theological Seminary in 
* the class of 1895, and has served 
* churches in Northboro and Nan- 
* tucket, Mass. Our readers will 
* remember the brilliant letters which 
* he contributed to our issues of Dec. 
Palo 1929 ean. 2s, Heb, 22, and 
*- April 5, 19380. 

= William Everett Cram is a New 
* Hampshire farmer and _ writer, 
* whose books include “American 
* 
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Animals” (co-author), “Little 
Beasts of Field and Wood,” two 
volumes, and “Time and Change.” . 

Hugh Tigner, a student in the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, was licensed to preach 
by the New York State Convention 
in 1930. He received his early 
education in the public schools of 
Texas. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is Secre- 
tary and Superintendent of the 
New Hampshire State Convention, 
and a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion was organized in Columbia in May, 
1832. 

It must have been a rather exciting oc- 
casion. There was no organized Uni- 
versalist society in the town, but “rising 
of eighty respectable and tax-paying citi- 
zens” (we quote from the minutes) peti- 
tioned the town fathers for the use of the 
town hall for two days—which request 
was refused. 

Among the ministers present we note 
names that have an honored place in Uni- 
versalist history, such as A. B. Grosh, 
Abel C. Thomas, O. A. Skinner, Asher 
Moore. 

That the people of those days had a live- 
ly appetite for sermons is evident from 
the fact that they listened to seven during 
the two days. 

The texts used are rather revealing as 
to the themes that were popular both with 
preachers and congregation: Matt. 23 : 13; 


John 1:14; Daniel 5:27 (we wonder. 


how Abel C. Thomas applied that to the 
Universalists of his time), Romans 1:8 
(here the preacher’s own enthusiasm seems 
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to have made his “wish father to his 
thought’’), Matt. 5:20 (it is interesting 
to note that this sermon by Rev. I. Myers 
was preached in German), Matt. 5 :3; 
2 Kings 6 : 15-16. 

This year brings the Centennial Con- 
vention, and the Universalists of Pennsyl- 
vania wish to do fitting honor to the fathers 
and mothers of the church to whom they 
are so greatly indebted by holding a great 
gathering that shall be a memorial to the 
past and a prophecy of a future in every 
way worthy of that past. 

Rey. Robert Tipton is chairman of the 
program committee, a feature of which 
will be an historical pageant. 

Our loyal Towanda people, who enter- 
tained the Convention only a few years ago, 
have generously offered to open their 
church, their hearts and homes to us for 
the occasion. 

ho Be 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
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A CAMPAIGN GOING FORWARD 

Rapid progress in organizing the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Ferry Beach Cam- 
paign for $75,000 was made during the 
past week. The interest and enthusiasm 
manifest in the Bangor and Lawrence areas 
evidently struck the key-note of the cam- 
paign; for three more areas have been or- 
ganized: the Providence, Springfield, and 
New Haven sections. Moreover, work 
toward organizing the remaining areas is 
already well under way. Everywhere a. 
genuine and active interest is manifested, 

The Providence Area Committee has 
been organized as follows: Chairman: 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish, 125 Summit Street, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island. Treasurer: 
Mrs. Frank L. Budlong, 594 Pontiac 
Avenue, Auburn, Rhode Island. Asso- 
ciates: Mrs. Ralph L. Greene, 50 Oakley 
Road, Woonsocket; Miss Gertrude M. 
Whipple, 190 Broadway, Pawtucket, Miss 
Marion L. Gardiner, 429 Woonasquatucket 
Avenue, North Providence; Mrs. Isabelle 
C. White, 94 Waterman Avenue, Auburn; 
Mrs. James M. Anthony, 15 Arch Street, 
Providence; Miss Katharine F. Hubbard, 
179 Medway Street, Providence; Mrs. 
J. M. Foglesong, 164 Lenox Avenue, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Frank S. Bowker, Woodland 
Road, Woonsocket; Mrs. John E. Tweedy, 
North Attleboro, Mass.; Mrs. Eva Schu- 
bert, Plainville, Mass.; Mrs. Donald 
Sutherland, North Attleboro, Mass.; Mrs. 
E. B. Wood, 46 Hotchkiss Street, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, Attleboro, Mass. 

The committee in the Springfield Area 
has been organized as follows: Chairman: 
Rey. Fred Miller, Springfield. Treasurer: 
Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, 2075 State 
Street, Springfield. Associates: Miss Mar- 
ion Holland, Springfield; Mrs. Frank 
Entwistle, 255 Main Street, Monson; Rev. 
Mary Andrews Connor, P. O. Box 134, 
E. Northfield; William Lewis, 29 Cam- 
bridge Street, Springfield; Mrs. Albert E. 
Shaw, 22 Green Lane, Springfield; Rev. 


‘and Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, Monson; Dr. 


R. L. Brown, 154 Pleasant Street, North 
Adams. 

The New Haven Area Committee has 
been organized as follows: Chairman: Mrs. 
Louise Marble, 23 Foster Street, Meriden, 


Conn. Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Addie Cham- 
plin, 164 Edgewood Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Treasurer: Miss Agnes Thompson, 


1134 Quinnipiac Avenue, New Haven, 
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Conn. Associates: Mrs. Theodore A. 
Fischer, 245 Bradley Street, New Haven; 
Miss Celia Holt, Stafford Springs; Mrs. 
Fred W. Tracy, 1150 Fairfield Avenue, 
Bridgeport; Mrs. Warren G. Hayter, 149 
Edgewood Street, Hartford; Miss Harriet 
Ball, 48 Bedford Street, Stamford; Mrs. 
Mabel W. Wooley, 11 Colony Place, Meri- 
den; Miss Martha Fischer, 245 Bradley 
Street, New Haven; Mrs. Annie T. Dan- 
ver, Stamford; Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss Street, New Haven; Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer, 245 Bradley Street, 
New Haven. 

FOR THE Y. P. C. U. AND OTHERS 


All the Y. P. C. U. groups of eastern 
Massachusetts are joining in a big spring 
get-together and dance on Friday evening, 
April 24, in Boston. The dance will take 
the form of a costume party, with music 
from Dreamwold Inn, and will be held at 
the Church of the Redemption. A unique 
plan permits each Union to retain half of 
the fifty cents received for each ticket it 
sells for the benefit of the local Union it- 
self. A large attendance is already indi- 
cated by the early requests for tickets. 
Interested Universalists, whether Y. P. 
C. U. members or not, are invited. 

Quentin L. Coons, 
President Boston Y. P.C. U. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 501) 
Schweitzer as primarily a thinker. 
“Schweitzer’s biography is in reality the 
history of his ideas, the arrival at which 
for him involves eventual forthright ex- 
pression and practical manifestation.” 
(That, by the way, is a sentence rather 
typical of the book.) So we are given 
the gist of Schweitzer’s conclusions on the 
philosophy of Kant (a part of the book 
that shows most traces of the doctoral dis- 
sertation), on the mistaken Messianic 
expectations of Jesus and his “‘transition- 
ethics,’”’ and on the philosophy of civiliza- 
tion, while we find ourselves insistently 
asking for some adequate interpretation 
of the superb detachment of Schweitzer 
from our civilization and his identification 
of himself with the desperate victims of 

suffering in African forests. 

It seems clear that Schweitzer is not 
primarily a thinker, and that superior 
rationality is not the explanation of the 
irrational devotion (as the world would 
call it) of his life to Equatorial Africa. 
Evidence for this judgment seems to be 
discernible in what Dr. Regester tells us 
of Schweitzer’s sensitiveness and day- 
dreaming in childhood, together with 
what we know of his self-expression 
through the musie of Bach and of his 
emphasis (in seeking for the primary 
data on which a philosophy of life must 
be based) upon the non-rational impulses 
and the inner experience of an intuitively 
apprehended Reality. 

We lay down the book with a feeling 
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that the secret of Schweitzer still eludes 
us. We gratefully acknowledge Dr. Reges- 
ter’s competent analysis of Schweitzer’s 
writings. But we feel,as probably he feels 
too, that there is only one man who can 
give usa key to Schweitzer’s unusual career, 
and that while the missionary scholar has 
told us what he thinks about many sub- 
jects he has not yet revealed himself. 
H.E. B.S. 
* * 


MR. CONNER AT NORTHFIELD 


The first issue of the Northfield Herald, 
edited by an Episcopalian, gives a column 
and a quarter space to reporting a sermon 
on “The Point of View,” by Rev. C. C. 
Conner, minister of the Unitarian church. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS 


The West Side Unitarian Church of 
New York City began its co-operative 
work, as previously announced, with the 
Church of the Divine Paternity on April 
12. Both Dr. Hall and Mr. Call spoke. 
Dr. Hall made an address of welcome to 
the West Side congregation and Mr. Call 
responded. The office of the West Side 
Church is now located at 4 West 76th St., 
the parish house of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF FRED H. MILLER 


Fred H. Miller of Tufts College was or- 
dained to the office and work of the Chris- 
tian ministry in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on Wednesday, 


April8,at8p.m. Mr. Ernest T. Marble, a ~ 


member of All Souls Church and a stu- 
dent at Tufts College, studying for the 
ministry, offered an invocation immedi- 
ately after the organ prelude. Mr. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., a member of All 
Souls Church and a student at St. Law- 
rence University, also studying for the 
ministry, led in the reading of the respon- 
sive service. After an anthem, Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, assistant pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
read the scriptures. Miss Ella A. Kennen 
gave a soprano solo, ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains,” after which the sermon 
was preached by Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
D. D., Dean of the Tufts College School of 
Religion. Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt gave 
the ordination vow and right hand of 
fellowship, and Rev. Vincent E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., the prayer and act of ordina- 
tion. Mr. Miller pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

The trustees of the church acted as 
ushers and a special committee of fifteen 
members of the church, headed by Mr. 
Leavitt, the pastor, arranged for a recep- 
tion which followed the religious service. 
The ushers were Stanley A. Miller, Wil- 
bert L. Miller, Henry H. Miller, Reginald 
Deacon, Ernest T. Marble and Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr. 

On April 15, 1931, at 8 p.m., Mr. Miller 
was installed as pastor of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Springfield, Mass. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The meeting of the Boston Universalist 
ministers will be omitted on Monday, 
April 20, which in Massachusetts is a legal 
holiday. 


* * 


Notices 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 
All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 
State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury Street on April 27, 1931, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Benjamin B. Hersey “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
Cie I 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Verna Armstrong, having passed success- 
fully the required examination as “‘to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church,” will be ordained to the 
ministry in the church at East Liberty, Sunday 
evening, April 19, 1931, at 8 o’clock. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Secretary. 
: eS 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Danbury on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 13 and 14, 1931. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Coldwater, New York, will speak on “Present 
Day Trends among Church Women.” 

The Wednesday evening address on ‘“Why a Uni- 
versalist Church?” will be given by Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, New York City. 

The occasional sermon will be preached on Thurs- 
day morning by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, followed by the observance of the communion. 

The invitation of the pastor and the trustees is 
most cordial. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
* 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


The California State Convention will be held in 
Santa Paula, May 12-15. 
my 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in the parlors of the Universalist 
church at Syracuse, April 7, a letter of license was 
issued to Arnold Laverne Simonson, a student at 
the Theological School, Canton, New York. 

Trueman John Menadue was examined for or- 
dination, pursuant to the request of the Little Falls 
parish, and ordination authorized by a unanimous 
vote. Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes was appointed to 
confer the fellowship o* the New York and General 
Conventions upon him. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ie 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, North Attleboro, Thurs- 
day, April 23. 

Morning session at 10.30. Organ recital, Mr. 
Joseph Minchew. Devotional service, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk. Greetings, Mrs. Clifton Carpenter, vice- 


a 


-Offertory, Mr. Joseph Minchew. 
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president of Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. Harrie 
P. Olmey, Second District vice-president. Duet, 
“Love Divine,” Mrs. R. Blanchard, Mrs. L. Peter- 
son. “In Black and White,” Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, 
Miss Alice G. Enbom, Attleboro. Address, ‘The 
American Negro of To-day,” Mrs. Joseph Mitchell, 
Boston, graduate of Talladega College. Solo, 
“Beautiful Garden of Prayer,’”’ Mrs. R. Blanchard. 
“Why Should I?”? Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
Miss Harriet Yates, Boston. 

Good Fellowship Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 o’clock, tickets 50 cents. Reservations must 
be made by April 21. Apply to Mrs. Otto Schubert, 
Plainville, Mass. Tel. No. Attleboro 1096-W. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Voluntary, Mr. Joseph 
Minchew. Opening Prayer, Mr. J. Wayne Haskell. 
Sole in Japanese, Miss Georgene Bowen. Roll Call. 
Duet for organ 
and piano, Mr. Joseph Minchew, Miss Elsie Minchew. 
Address, Miss Georgene Bowen. Music, ‘House 
by the Side of the Road,” sextette. Benediction. 

The Boston-Providence bus via North Attleboro, 
passes the church and will stop to leave passengers 
at corner of Church St. The bus leaves Boston at 
Park Square on the hour. Will stop en route for 
passengers on signal. Time: One hour and twenty 
minutes, 

* ® 
SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS IN CHICAGO 


An increased number of courses for religious work- 
ers in colleges will be offered jointly by the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary during the summer 
quarter. The first term of the summer quarter ex- 
tends from June 22 to July 24, and the second term 
from July 27 to Aug. 28. Various scholarships are 
available to selected students in both the Divinity 
School and the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
Hazen Foundation has given a special fund to aid a 
limited number of college and university teachers 
and administrators, university pastors, and Chris- 
tian Association secretaries to meet a portion of their 
expenses. 

Among the seventy-seven courses jointly offered 
in both schools are the following in the first term: 
Religion and the College Curriculum, Prof. Edwin 
E. Aubrey; The Spiritual Interpretation of History, 
Dean Shailer Mathews; Religious Values of Litera- 
ture, Prof. Andrew Drummond, Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Organization of Religious Activities among Students, 
Leslie Blanchard, executive secretary National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. Second term: 
Philosophy of Religion, Prof. H. N. Wieman; Phi- 
losophy of Theism, Professor Wieman; Living Issues 
in Religious Thought, Prof. H. G. Wood, director 
of studies Woodbrooke Hall and professor in the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England; The 
Adult Education Movement in Its Relation to Morals 
and Religion, Prof. W. M. Alderton. 

* « 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th session of the State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania will meet at Towanda, May 22, 23, 24, to 
hear reports, elect officers and transact such other 
business as may legally come before said meeting. 

H.E. Benton, Secreiary. 


Invitation 


The members of the Church of the Messiah of 
Towanda extend to all Universalists of the state an 
invitation to become their guests at the State Con- 
vention to be held May 22, 23, 24,1931. The parish 
will entertain in their homes free of charge all who 
wish lodging and breakfast. Write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Pa., when you 
will arrive and how long you wish entertainment. 
Any preferring hotel accommodations should notify 
Miss Wood. The Ward House will be Convention 
Headquarters. Towanda is a strong parish and has 
a splendid equipment. 

In behalf of the parish, 
James D. Herrick, pastor.. 
xe 
SECRETARY AVAILABLE 


A young lady active in local and state Y. P. C. U. 
work, a graduate of a well-known business college 
in the secretarial course and with five years experi- 
ence, is very anxious to secure a position as secretary 
to a minister or church, that she may do something 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


=: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


more for the Universalist Church. Any one in- 
terested in securing such a worker will receive fur- 
ther information by writing to the Universalist 


General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 
* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. Weston A. Cate transferred to Maine, under 
date of March 1, 1931. 
Rev. William C. Farnsworth received on transfer 
from New York, under date of March 23, 1931. 
Asa M., Bradley, Secretary. 
iar. 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from New Hampshire, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Dismissed at his own request, 
Rey. Harry M. Daniels. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATB-SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOW> 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mazs. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under speciai instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Lord Dawson of Penn relates this in 
the current Atlantic: 

A farm laborer in England had been out 
of work for many months and had been 


living on the dole. He remarked to his 
physician one day: 

“Doctor, do you know I had an offer of 
work some days ago which would have 
given me five shillings more a week than 
I am getting from the dole, but after 
giving it thorough reflection I preferred to 
remain independent.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 
. Little Betty had been allowed to stay 
up to dinner one night on the strict un- 
derstanding that she should behave very 
well and not ask for anything on the table. 

When dessert came all the guests were 
attended to, but she was overlooked. 

She sat despondently for a time, and 
then was struck by a bright idea. She 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ““Who wants a 
clean plate?”—Monireal Star. 

* * 

A Chicago actress came into a lawyer’s 
office and said, “I want a divorce.” 

“Certainly,” said the lawyer. “For a 
nominal fee I will institute proceedings.” 

‘‘What is the nominal fee?” 

‘Five hundred dollars,” he replied. 

“Nothing doing,” retorted thelady. “I 
can have him shot for ten.” —Frivol. 

* * 
There’s a notable fam’ly called Stein, 
There’s Gertrude, there’s Ep—, and'there’s 
Ein—, 

Gert’s writings are punk, 

Ep’s statues are junk, 

Can’t make head or tail out of Ein—. 
Boston Transcript. 
* * 

“Got any references?’ asked the plumb- 
er. 

“Yes,” replied the applicant for the as- 
sistant’s position, ‘‘but I’ve left ’em at 
home—I’]] go an’ get them.”’ 

“Never mind, you'll do.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Asker: “Are you saving any money 
since you started your budget system?” 

Wiseby: ‘“‘Sure. By the time we have 
balaneed it up every evening it’s too late 
to go anywhere.” —Exchange. 

* * 

A visiting British lecturer says that 
Americans have a bored look. If he’d 
just stay away from his own lectures, per- 
haps he wouldn’t notice it.— New York 
Evening Post. 

* * 

Stenographer: “Your little girl wants to 
kiss you over the phone.” 

Busy Manager: “Take the message. 
Til get it from you later.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 
DEAD WOMAN 
FACES TRIAL 
FOR MURDER 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home, By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q.H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 
Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F.O. Hall, D. D, Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00, 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents, 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘“‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” ‘Sal 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 
The Significance of Jesus Christ. 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Little Hill Farm. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D.D. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


Nature Cruisings. 


Cruisings in Old Schoharie. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Unie 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism, By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
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